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UNESCO AGAIN 
[HE STIRRING words used by Mr. 
St. Laurent in his speech to the Un- 
ited Nations Society announcing 
Canada’s candidacy for the Security 
Council, rang hollowly in the ears 
those advocates of the cause of 
Unesco who have tried in vain for 
| year now to persuade the Canadian 
Government to establish a UNEsco 


Canada. Mr. St. 
referred, as he and Mr. 


Commission in 
laurent 
King have done on other occasions, 
to Canada’s whole-hearted support, 
since its inception, of the United 
Nations and its specialized agencies. 
It is true that Canada has a record 
in UN of which Canadians can well 
be proud, with the single exception 

Unesco. The failure to establish 
1 Unesco Commission seems all the 
nore difficult to explain in the light 

the Government’s willingness to 
become involved in the wrangles and 
‘rustrations of the Security Council. 

There are four reasons generally 
advanced for Canada’s official 
oolness to Unesco: that the idea is 
mpractical and doomed to futility, 
that there is danger of an ideolog- 
which we do not 
that it 
that UNEsco is con- 


al conflict in 


vant to become involved, 


t 


stS money, 


cerned with education and education 





EDITORIALS 





Opinion 


is a provincial matter. In view of 
the action with regard to the Secur- 
ity Council (which we are not at- 
tacking for a moment) it seems that 
the real obstacle must be the last— 
the old bugbear of Dominion-Pro- 
For what could 
seem than the 
of the Security Council these past 


vincial relations. 


more futile record 
few months, and shall we be more 
wary of possible futility due to an 
excess of idealism than of demon- 
strated futility due to excesses of 
national egotism? In no arena could 
our involvement in the ideological 
conflicts which now split the world 
in two, be more certain than in the 
Security Council. The money we 
are already contributing to UNEsco 
is not earning any interest for us as 
long as we fail to set up the ma- 
chinery for sustained participation 
in its program, and the cost of a 
Commission would be small in com- 
parison to far less significant items 
in the Dominion budget. 

There remains, then, the obstacle 
of provincial jurisdiction in the field 
of education. It does not seem that 
this should be insurmountable, espe- 
cially in view of the fact that, so far 
as we know, no province has pub- 
licly expressed opposition to the 
idea of a Commission. The organiza- 


tions which supported it are national 
in scope covering the whole Domin- 
ion. 


$y the time this editorial is in 
print, the Second General Confer- 
ence of UNEsco, which is scheduled 
for November in Mexico City, may 
be in session. No public announce- 
ment concerning the delegation has 
been made at the time of writing, 
so presumably there is no plan to 
make it large or representative. In- 
dignation which will be felt by 
Unesco champions should be ac- 
companied by a little anxious self- 
searching. Mr. C. F. Fraser, in 
addressing the National Conference 
of the Canadian Association for 
Adult Education, last May, said: 
“It would not be fair, however, to 
suggest that responsibility for the 
formation of a National Commission 
lay solely with the Government. 
The voluntary organizations, the 
universities, and other interested 
bodies, have a part to play, not only 
in its functioning, but in its crea- 
tion.... The answer lies in the co- 
operative action of the several vol- 
untary organizations in forming a 
coordinating committee on UNEsco 
matters -..” Is there more that we 
should have done? Have we been 
too ready to sit back and blame the 
Government ? 

As any one who works for them 
knows, the voluntary organizations 


of Canada are always hampered by 
shortage of funds and staff. To 
gather a geographically representa- 
tive committee in Canada is a costly 
business for any group of voluntary 


organizations. If the Government 
doesn’t want to take the responsi- 
bility, it might at least supply some 
wherewithal. It just might happen 
that some day the Security Council 
will be a bad dream and UNEsco a 
flourishing reality. 


NEW GROUND 

THE RECENT meetings of the Ca- 
nadian Education Association broke 
new ground in that among those 
present were representatives of in- 
dustry, commerce, labour and agri- 
culture. Thus was made open ac- 
knowledgement of the fact that edu- 
cation is of vital concern to all the 
people, not just to those immediately 
engaged in it as teachers, children 
or parents. This acknowledgment is 
a wholesome reaction to the wave of 
specialization which has at times 
during the past fifty years threat- 
ened to submerge the educators of 
this continent, and to make of edu- 
cation an occult science intelligible 
only to the initiated who have grad- 
uated from colleges of education. 


No doubt the general concern for 
education creates a problem for the 
educators. Over and over again the 
thought was expressed at the C.E.A. 
meetings that our children should 
somehow learn during their school 
experience “the art of human rela- 
tions.” To teachers already bur- 
dened by overcrowded curricula, 
such a demand upon them might 
well seem intolerable. If the whole 
population is to lay down require- 
ments about education, the whole 
population should shoulder the re- 
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msibility of seeing that they are 
et. Children learn “the art of hu- 
in relations” in families, church 
ups, clubs and play groups of all 
nds. Teachers should not be ex- 
ted to add to their hours in 
school many hours of this sort of 
tivity, at least without extra remu- 
neration. Group leaders of all kinds 
re desperately needed by all the or- 
vanizations and agencies who pro- 
ote youth work. Those who are 
that our 
“the art of human relations” 


concerned children learn 
should 
offer their services, and prepare to 
be trained, to help in that learning 
process. 


The C.E.A. 


providing for a comprehensive study 


passed a resolution 


of the use of schools as community 
entres and a commission on educa- 
tion for service to society reported 
that it recognized that “education is 
The parts 
iat schools and teachers may play 
in that 


a continuing process.” 
+] 


process is discussed else- 
where in these pages by Mrs. Clark. 
Here again promoters of adult edu- 
cation should be careful not to ex- 
ploit those teachers whose sympath- 
ies for the aims of adult education 
make them easy objects. Janitors 
seem better able to protect them- 
selves ! 


EDUCATION IN ECONOMICS 

ALTHOUGH we have deep sympathy 
for those who moan that in Canada 
there are too many organizations 
already, we welcome the formation 
of the new Canadian Association of 
Consumers. Set up in 


Ottawa on 








September thirtieth by a group 9 
women who represented more than 
fifty English and French-speaking 
organizations of a wide variety of 
backgrounds and interests, ranging 
all the way from the Housewives’ 
Consumers Association to the Im- 
perial Order of the Daughters of the 
Empire, the new organization should 
receive support from every Cana- 
dian who is interested in making 
the best use of his dollar. Does that 
leave anybody out? 

The aims and objects included in 
the constitution of the new organ- 
ization indicate that it must be in- 
cluded among those engaged in 
adult education. Two of their aims 
refer specifically to economic edu- 


cation: “to study consumer prob- 
lems’, ... “to circulate information 
on matters of consumer interest...” 


The six-point program adopted by 
the meeting for the coming year 
covered prices, standards, housing, 
planned spending and saving, the 
home market, and foreign trade. In 
a discussion aimed at establishing a 
priority among these, it was clear 
that the women considered prices 
their most pressing problem at the 
moment, but realized that prices 
are inextricably entangled with the 
problems of the home market and 
foreign trade, housing with prices, 
and so forth. 

Here the familiar conflict between 
education and action set in. Some 
of the women felt that the problems 
were too technical and their knowl- 
edge of facts too superficial for 


them to express any more than 


“grave concern” and an intention to 


“investigate.” Others felt that the re- 
cent rise in the cost of living had 
reached alarming proportions, and 
that there was no time to waste in 
protecting the Canadian family from 
grave hardship due to the increased 
prices of bread, milk and butter. 
The 


meeting between such essential com- 


distinction made by the 
modities and other items is a good 
sign. It is clearly the trend of de- 
velopment of our social and econ- 
omic structure that more and more 
things come to be considered essen- 
tial and consequently come under 
the control or ownership of the 


people’s elected representatives. 
Time was when the delivering of 
initiative of 


private enterprise; the road to a 


mail was left to the 
man’s door was his own responsi- 
bility; water companies paid their 
10% The 
essential is an ever- 
The 


and luxuries 


stockholders dividends. 
circle of the 

between 
is a hard 


one to draw; it varies with time and 


widening one. line 


necessities 


circumstance. In Canada right now 
the circle seems to show signs of 
widening to include foods necessary 
for adequate nutrition and homes 
adequate for family living. We are 
glad to welcome the Canadian Asso- 
ciation of Consumers to the forces 
exerting pressure on the circle from 
within. 

We are glad, too, that the Asso- 
ciation decided not to ask for 
further Government aid. It is true 
that many organizations do receive 


grants without jeopardizing their 


independence, but in general they 
are not dealing with such contro- 
versial issues as prices at present. 
The Association’s confident expecta- 
tion that there are 200,000 women 
in Canada who will be willing to 
pay fifty cents to support the Asso- 
ciation’s aims and objects should be 
rapidly The women of 
Canada are convinced that they had 
a hand in 


justified. 
maintaining a sound 
economic policy for Canada at war. 
All power to their .efforts to use 
their influence to see that we have 
a sound economic policy in Canada 
at peace! 


HOUSING 
The picture on the cover, taken in 
the course of the building operations 


described in the article “Housing 
by Co-operation”, portrays a scene 
common to all sections of Canada. 
The shortage of housing resulting 
from dislocation of labour, material 
and prices, is one of the most griev- 
ous problems besetting the country 
to-day, and one for which the solu- 
tion seems most remote. Groups of 
citizens all over the country who 
are concerned about this will want 
to study the brief on housing pre- 
sented to the Dominion government 
by the Canadian Welfare Council, 
245 Cooper Street, Ottawa. 
oe 

Our thanks to Elizabeth Trott, 
Mr. Jim MacKay and the Canadian 
CLF. 
Co-operative Residential Communi- 
ties, and the National Film Board 
for illustrations. 
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p> What part should the school play 
in a programme of adult education? 


The School as a Centre for 
Adult Learning 


By Clare W. Clark 


HE BROAD problem of education in 
he modern state is being approach- 
today from a steadily altering 
perspective. We no longer regard 
the school as an assembly line cap- 
ible of turning out fresh quotas of 
itizens prepared to live usefully in 
ciety. We recognize as never be- 
re that the processes of learning 
re continuous and that the com- 
munity dare not confine its educa- 
tional projects to its junior members 
in the classroom. With the growing 
plexity of modern life, the swift- 
expanding techniques of war and 
of peace, the violent clash of ideolo- 
gies against a background of grave 
economic and 


political problems, 


ind with mounting hours of leisure, 





\ 
Vrs. Clark may be said to have made 
Youth her vocationand Education her 
hobby. A graduate of Victoria Unt- 
ersity, she has held various posts in 
the Young Women's Christian Asso- 
tation, being now vice-president of 
the National Council. She is a 
member of the Youth Commztsstion. 
She was chairman of the Canadian 
Arrangements Committee and adriser 
the Canadian delegation to the 
| World Conference of Democratic 
| Youth held in London in 1945. 














the function of the school is seen in 
a vastly enlarged context. It is for 
this reason that a demand is begin- 
ning to arise for a broadly inte- 
grated education 
from childhood to old age. We must 
rid our minds once and for all of 


programme of 


the limiting idea that adult educa- 
tion serves merely to provide an op- 
portunity for the unfortunate and 
underprivileged to the 
handicaps of an inadequate school- 


overcome 


ing. We are all in some measure 
handicapped. None of us can claim 
exemption from the obligation to 
become informed and_ responsible 
citizens of our Canadian democracy, 
and ultimately of the world at large. 
Can the school assist us to fulfil this 
obligation? Can it pursue its prim- 
ary objective of training youth and 
at the same time project itself into 
this larger field? What are some of 
the difficulties involved ? 

It is essential that we understand 
the distinction between school and 
adult programmes of education. In 
the classroom schooling is compul- 
sory; the state cannot tolerate illit- 
eracy. On the other hand, the heart 
and spirit of adult education arises 
from its voluntary nature. Every 


aspect of adult learning is affected 
by this difference. The problem con- 


fronting adult educators everywhere 
is that of channelling interest and 
enthusiasm, once evoked, into satis- 
fying courses of study and action. 
Many authorities are convinced that 
the school affords the logical solu- 
tion. They see in it not only a phys- 
ical centre but also a focal point of 
inspiration and practical direction. 
Inevitably, speak of 
“centres”, we think first in terms of 
buildings. Adult education flourishes 
best in an atmosphere free of re- 
straint. A programme of public edu- 


when we 


cation, reaching large numbers of 
people, will be concerned with many 
who are timid and reluctant to ex- 
press themselves before others, and 
who feel ridiculously out of place in 
a classroom. The young adult, while 
not so much out of place in a class- 
room, is eager to escape his recent 
childhood school 
buildings are to be used as centres, 


associations. If 


it may be necessary to design new 
ones and renovate the old in such 
a manner as to allow sufficient room 
for informal gatherings where dis- 
cussions may be carried on in an 
atmosphere of comfort and relaxa- 
tion. This does not appear to be an 
insurmountable difficulty. Under the 
impetus of the community centre 
movement, with its emphasis on 
recreation, great strides are already 
being made in this direction. It re- 
quires only foresight, planning, in- 
genuity and, above all, a clear recog- 
nition of need. 

Adult education, however, is not 





primarily concerned with buildings 
and equipment. It is even possible 
to over-emphasize the value of mere 
facilities. With access to a library 
and reading materials, adult educa- 
tion can flourish in an old barn— 
providing its roots are in the in- 
terests and the needs of the people. 
This is an important point to re- 
member before extensive remodel- 
ling operations are undertaken. 

Of far deeper significance is the 
question of personnel, and the man- 
ner in which a school staff partici- 
pates in a programme of adult edu- 
cation. Many local boards are now 
proposing to enlarge the system, so 
that staff may serve both the school 
and the citizens at large. For small 
communities and rural areas this 
would appear to be a matter of com- 
mon sense. Few communities can 
afford two sets of leaders. In the use 
of library facilities, the teaching of 
hobbies and skills, and in many rec- 
reational ventures, it is a practical 
measure. For the purpose of this 
discussion, however, I am not going 
into the broad question of leisure 
time activities, which clearly have 
their educational values, but am con- 
fining the subject to that of purpose- 
ful learning in study groups and 
classes. 

The manner in which the adult 
leader plans and conducts his work 
differs greatly from that of a teach- 
er in a school. The Harvard Report 
on “Education for a Free Society” 
sets forth the distinction clearly: 
the adult leader must be “a person 
who combines wisdom and practical 




















ll Se 


no magic 


in pattern of 


xperience. He must be able to ex- 


plain, encourage, provoke, disturb. 
He must in fact have all the gifts of 


teacher, and exert them without 


he advantages of a teacher’s posi- 


° e 7 ” 
mn OF his powers ol compulsion. 


[he authors of the Report advance 


formula, but stress the 


lact that an adult leader’s effective- 
ness is greatly increased by the use 
ot techniques which must be de- 
liberately acquired. 


The problem for the school is one 
t adjustment to the drastic changes 
adult 


work which 


classes require. This is difficult, as 


would seem to go against the 


whole background and training of 
the teacher. Experienced in class- 
room methods, where attendance is 





assured, the teacher is apt to regard 
the techniques of the adult leader as 
unnecessary coddling. 
Similarly, the adult leader fails to 
understand the position of the teach- 


so much 


er. This conflict in method is the 
real core of difficulty when we con- 
sider the question of the school as 





the centre for adult learning. It has, 
serious implications in 
the preparation and selection of 
staff. To gloss it over or to regard 
it as a point of minor significance 
would be to make a calamitous mis- 
take. 

Side by side with the problem of 


moreover, 


methods of work is the equally ser- 
ious one of maintaining an educa- 
tional standard. Adult education, be- 


cause of its informal nature and the 





assistance and support it receives 
from voluntary leaders, tends to de- 


velop in irregular fashion. Frequent- 
ly it falls a victim to its most ardent 
advocates—those who are fired with 
enthusiasm for a cause and who seek 
to use adult education as a means 


( 


f propagandizing for that cause, 
and those who regard informal edu- 
cation as easy, failing to understand 
the complexity of the process. There 
must be no underestimate of the 
public intelligence such as we too 
frequently see in the more popular 
and commercialized forms of enter- 
tainment and instruction. Excel- 
lence does not thrive in such an at- 
mosphere. The question of standards 
is urgent and perennial. It is the 
function of the school to interpret 
continuously and tirelessly to vol- 
unteer leaders, and to the public at 
large, the objectives of education. 
While methods may differ, the pur- 
pose remains the same. As Dr. 
Wallace suggested in his address of 
a year ago, the aim of education 
must be to produce citizens who are 
“strong in their own strength.” But 
there are no short cuts to maturity. 

In the last analysis, the centre for 
adult learning has its real beginning 
in the classroom. It is the responsi- 
bility of the school to help to create 
those attitudes of heart and mind 
which make centres of adult learn- 
ing a necessary part of community 
life. The school must therefore per- 
severe in its resolution to bring its 
work closer to the life needs of its 
students. If we are in any doubt as 


to whether this is necessary, we need 


only reflect on the statements which 
young people made to the Canadian 
Youth Commission regarding their 
education. While they were gen- 
erous in their appraisal, the most 
frequent criticism was that it had 
not prepared them for life or living. 
The comment of one lad typifies this 
point exactly: “I learned enough 
Latin to be a Roman Emperor and 
now I am about to become a father.” 


Dr. Laycock has stated that “the 
school should be a laboratory for 
living where a child’s relationships 
with his teacher and his fellow pu- 
pils gives him practice in being 
socially, emotionally, intellectually 
and morally mature.” If the school 
achieves this purpose, it will send 
out into the world graduates who 
recognize that education is a pro- 
cess which continues throughout 
life. Rather than turning away in 
frustration and despair from all that 
relates to the experience of the 
classrom, they will regard their 
school days as the beginning and 
not the end of a great adventure. 

The question of the school as the 
centre for adult learning, obviously, 
is not a simple matter of opening 
classes and engaging teachers. It is 
difficult because it means extending 
the scope of school services from a 
limited age group to the community 
at large—cutting across all levels of 
social and economic situations and 
emotional and intellectual maturity. 
It is significant because, in so ex- 
tending these services, we are giving 
expression to a changing concept of 


(Continued on page 27) 
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The C.L.A. intends to see that we get them. 


p> Canada needs more and better libraries. 7 \ 
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By Elizabeth Dafoe 


Every farmer knows what is re- 
juired of him and the elements to 
turn his seed-corn into grain. He 
knows, too, the perils that threaten 
; crop between the planting and 
But he considers the 
He that ob- 
erveth the wind shall not sow; and 
that regardeth the clouds shall 

/ not reap. 


for far too many years Canadian 


the threshing. 


ords of Ecclesiastes: 


librarians and friends and promoters 
of libraries in Canada scanned the 
horizon too closely for wind and 
clouds, and hesitated to plant the 
seed lest the harvest should come 
nought. For, though libraries of 
me sort or another had been in ex- 
stence in Canada for generations, 
was not until the summer of 1946 
that a national library association 
vas formed. Perhaps the very slow 
growth of library service in Canada 

can be attributed, in part, to our re- 

: luctance to plant the first seed in a 
land where the labourers are few, 


: the 


fields scattered, and the dis- 
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tances great. What we should have 
realized long ago is that these very 
hazards are a challenge to us to 
work in concert for our common 
aim, which, in the words of Miss 
Waldon, the 


first president, is “the extension of 


Freda Association’s 
library services” in Canada. 

As Miss Waldon pointed out in 
her excellent report to The Cana- 
dian Library Association at its sec- 
ond annual meeting in June of this 
year: “the chief concern of a na- 
tional association in regard to ex- 


tension must necessarily be the 


National Li- 
brary.” With this end in view, the 


establishment of a 


Association has striven to acquaint 
the Canadian people, by means of 
addresses, radio talks, and articles, 
with the need for such an institu- 
tion. At the same time, in conjunc- 
tion with The Royal Society of 
Canada, The Canadian 
Association, The Canadian Political 
Science Association, and The Social 
Science Research Council it has 


Historicai 








Born in Montreal, Miss Dafoe has 
lived nearly all her life in Manitoba, 
graduated from the Unt- 
versity. After attending Library 
School in New York City, she entered 
the University of Manitoba Library, 
of which she 1s after holding 
posts, She 
ts the president-elect of the Canadian 
Library As 


where she 


now, 


various chief librarian. 


ocialton, 











undertaken to make representation 
to the Prime Minister and his Cab- 
1947, “A National 
Library for Canada,” the joint brief 


inet. Early in 


of these societies and associations, 
was presented to the government uf 
Canada. 

No association could 
hope to flourish in a land which 


stretches from 


national 


without 
some means of communication, and 


sea to sea 
it is not an exaggeration to say that 
the production of The Canadian Li- 
brary Bulletin alone 
would have justified the Association 
in its first year. To be sure, the 
Canadian Library Council, the fore- 
runner of the C.L.A., produced the 
first all-Canadian library bulletin; 
but even as the word “Council” in 
the title has expanded to “Associa- 


Association 


tion,’ so the Bulletin has grown to 
reach its enlarged public and to 
meet its increased obligations. So 
far the Bulletin has been published 
as a bi-monthly, but, at present, 
plans are afoot to issue it more fre- 
quently in 1947. In its new format, 
enhanced as it is by charming and 
frequently amusing illustrations, the 
work of a group of young Canadian 


10 


artists, it has become one of Can- 


ada’s most attractive periodicals. 
Good library legislation must pre- 
cede good library service, and from 
the outset the C.L.A. had a 
Legislation Committee, which, un- 
der the chairmanship of Mr. C. K. 
Morison, has helped to prepare a 
pamphlet 


has 


on Canadian Library 
Laws. This pamphlet was published 
in the summer of 1947 by the King’s 
Printer of British Columbia. 

One committee has been engaged 
in the study of plans for library 
buildings, and another has been col- 
lecting data on library salaries and 
staff tenure. A project is under way 
to microfilm historic Canadian news- 
papers, this but valuable 
undertaking having been made pos- 
sible through the generosity of The 
Rockefeller Foundation. 


costly 


The headquarters of the Associa- 
tion, at 46 Elgin Street, Ottawa, are 
an information bureau, an editorial 
office, and a hive of energy and 
action. 


(Continued on page 27) 
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» Britain is involved in another life 


or death struggle. 


Will she survive? 


The British Economic Crisis 
By Morgan Phillips 


\VORLD-WIDE interest has been cen- 


ring on Britain during recent 


onths because of the degree of 
that 
scribed in Britain as ‘‘The Battle of 


economic crisis has been de- 
the Balance of Payments.” 

In 1946 the Balance of Payments 
showed a deficit of £450,000,000— 
that is, Britain paid out to overseas 
‘ountries four hundred and fifty 
million pounds more than she re- 
ceived from them: 

The chief reasons for the deficit 
are as follows: 


1. British exports during the war 
were reduced to less than one-third 
of their pre-war volume, and it na- 
turally takes time to raise them 
again up to and beyond the pre-war 
level. 

2. Prices of imports have risen 
more than the prices of British ex- 
ports. In May, 1947, import prices 
were 140% above 1938, but export 
prices were only 125%. This is the 
most serious factor of all. 

3. Earnings from what are called 
“invisible exports,” that is, shipping, 


interest on British investments 
abroad, financial services, tourists, 
etc., fell from £405,000,000 in 1938 


to £372,000,000 in 1946—a drop of 
£33,000.000. 
+. Expenditure on invisible items 
se from £173,000,000 in 1938 to 
£552,000,000 in 1946. The main 
reason for this was the increase of 
Government expenditure abroad 


’ 
( 


11 


which amounted in 1946 to £97,- 
000,000 for relief, £39,000,000 for 
Germany and £165,000,000 net for 
military forces. 

World Crisis 

The Government hoped that the 
deficit could be reduced for the year 
1947 to a total of about £350,000,000 
but since the commencement of the 
year, the world crisis in the rela- 
tionship of sterling to dollars has 
developed at great speed and it be- 
came necessary to make new esti- 
mates for the year mid-1947 to mid- 
1948. 

The import figure has been raised 
to £1,700 million, which is an ad- 
vance in money of £232,000,000 or 
about 15% on the programme for 
1947, as set out in the Government 
White Paper. The volume of im- 
ports will 
the rise in 


the same, 
money values being 
brought about by the sharp rise in 
world prices of Britain’s imports. 
The most serious factor is the rise 
of 40% in United States prices. 
The abolition of price control in the 
United States has been a serious 
blow to Great Britain and to all 
those countries who suffered econ- 
omically as a result of the war. 
On the other side of the account, 
exports (partly owing to the coal 
shortage) will not be able to rise as 


be about 





fast as anticipated, and can not now 
be expected to reach 140% of the 
1938 volume until the middle of 
1948. This is in spite of the fact 


that special efforts have been made 
to raise the export quotas of certain 
goods, especially textiles. The effect 
of these adverse changes has been 
that the deficit for the year mid- 
1947 to mid-1948 is expected to be 
£450.000,000. 


Rapid Deterioration 

Why did the situation deteriorate 
so rapidly during the first six 
months of 1947? In seeking the an- 
swer to this question, it is important 
to recognize that the crisis is not 
a cyclical one in the old sense. It is 
not a crisis of employment: only 
114% of the country’s insured work- 
ers are now unemployed, a new low 
record. The rather higher percent- 
ages for the former “distressed ar- 
eas” are falling month by month. 
The crisis which we now face is 
solely and simply one of the balance 
of payments, and more especially 
one of dollar payments. 





Mr. Phillips, Secretary of the British 
Labour Party, was a Welsh miner 
who won a scholarship and was 
educated in the adult classes at a 
labour college. After studying there 
and working on the staff, he was 
brought into the Research Depart- 
ment of the British Labour Party and 
for a time was the editor of the re- 
search bulletin. He has headed a 


number of British delegations to 
international labour conferences in 
the United States, Europe and the 


Soviet Unton. 











The overall deficit in our balance 
of payments in 1946 amounting to 
£450,000,000 was lower than ex- 
pected because we were unable, ow- 
ing to shortages and higher do- 
mestic demands in the supplying 
countries, to buy all the food and 
raw materials which we required 
from overseas. As a result, we were 
compelled to run down stocks of 
these foods and materials in Great 
Britain. 

Moreover, in 1946 the increase 
in American prices consequent upon 
the lifting of controls was not im- 
mediately reflected in the costs of 
our imports from that country. 
Early this year, however, the steep 
rise in American prices began to be 
felt and the commodities which we 
are buying from the United States 
now cost between 40% and 50% 
more than they did at the beginning 
of 1946, and some 20% more than 
they did a year ago. 

As a result, we have had to draw 
upon the American and Canadian 
credits more rapidly than would 
otherwise have been the case. Again, 
in the early months of 1947, our 
balance of payments was adversely 
affected by the fuel crisis and the 
severe weather which led to an 
estimated loss of export 
amounting to £200,000,000. 


income 


Dollar Famine 


But this is not all. The most 
fundamental contributory cause of 
our present difficulties is the world- 
wide and rapidly intensifying dollar 
famine. 


3ecause of the disruption 
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succession of bad harvests in many 


nd devastation of war and 
parts of the world, the dependence 

ourselves and other European 

untries upon the Western hemis- 
phere is far greater than in 1939, 
for essential supplies. 

The United States is now export- 
ing at the rate of $21 billion a year, 
gainst imports of $8 billion a year, 


and the difference between these 


two figures represents the total ad- 
verse balance in the current over- 


all 


the other countries of the world. In 


seas accounts of ourselves. and 
this situation, one country after an- 
other has been running out of dol- 
lars, and to stem this tide, using 
to 


sterling and other currencies into 


every possible means convert 
dollars as speedily as possible. 

Thus, during the first six months 
of 1947, we ourselves have had to 
provide not only $820 million for 
our own purchases in the United 
States, but also 472 million United 
States dollars as part payment for 
purchases from other countries ; $56 
million for purchases in the western 
hemisphere by European countries, 
and a further $272 million to cover 
purchases by other sterling area 
countries, both in the United States 
and other parts of the western hem- 
sphere. 

This last item is an important 
element in our problem. It arises 
from the fact that we are the gold 
ind dollar bankers for the sterling 
area countries including Australia, 


India and our colonial territories. 





Mr. Phillips 


Under made dur- 


ing the war, the sterling area coun- 


arrangements 


tries paid to us all the dollars which 
they earned by the course of trade 
and drew from us such dollar 
amounts as they required to meet 
their obligations. The fluctuation of 
payments and withdrawals from the 
common pool over the last year pro- 
vides another indication of the grow- 
ing drain and dollar famine. 
Whereas in the last six months of 
1946 the participating countries paid 
a net total of $155 million into the 
pool, they were compelled in the 
first six 1947 to draw 
from the pool much more than this 
in order to meet their current obli- 
gations. The total of our own dollar 
expenditures during the 13 months 
up to the end of July, 1947, amounts 


to $2,750 million. Of this, no less 


months of 


than $2,171 million was spent dur- 
ing the first seven months of 1947. 





How The Money Was Spent 


The figure for the 13 months of 
$2,750 million, to which I have re- 


ferred, includes a gross total of 
$1,540 million for direct United 


Kingdom purchases in the U.S.A, 
in the twelve months ending 30 
June, 1947, 
was spent on food, 27% on raw ma- 
terials, 


Of this amount, 25% 
including petrol, 14% on 
machinery, 7% on the purchase of 
shipping, 12% on tobacco, 4% on 
films and as much as 11% on food 
for Germany. 

These figures refute beyond any 
doubt the allegation that we have 
frittered away the American loan 
on non-essentials. The total of ex- 
penditure also includes $615 million 
for purchases in Canada and South 
America during the year ending 30 
June, 1947. Of this total, roughly 
30% was food, mainly 
More than 
40°% was spent on oil and sugar 


spent on 
wheat from Canada. 
from Central America, while most 
of the remainder was spent on meat 
and cereals from the Argentine and 
other South American countries. 
The net result of the factors that 
I have mentioned is that our overall 
udverse balance has risen to over 
£350 million in the first half of 1947. 
The dollar deficit which was more 
than £350 million in 1946 increased 
to £450 million in the first half of 
1947. This is the central factor of 


the crisis we are now facing. 
Meeting The Crisis 


How then is this crisis to be met ? 
Up to the moment, the Government 





has outlined measures of two kinds, 
positive and negative. 

The positive measures provide 
for: 


1. The expansion of exports as 
rapidly as possible. The export tar- 
gets have been revised to provide 
for an increase up to 140% of the 
1938 figure by mid-1948 and up to 
160% by the end of 1948. 

2. A new coal target of 4 million 
tons a week from deep mines for 
the seven months September 1947 
to April 1948. Miners have been 
asked to work longer hours and 
when we left England, discussions 
were proceeding between the Gov- 
ernment and the National Coal 
Board and the Trade Unions. 

3. The stepping-up of steel pro- 
duction now running at the rate of 
13%4 million ingot tons a year to a 
new target of 14 million tons for the 
year 1948. 

4. A 20% increase in the amount 
of home-produced food by the winter 
of 1951-52. To encourage this effort, 
farmers have been given higher 
prices for their produce and steps 
are being taken by the provision of 
houses, etc., to increase the agricul- 
tural labour force to more than a 
million workers as soon as possible. 

5. Tighter control is being exer- 
cised over both public and private 
capital investment in order to secure 
a concentration of projects which 
will give quick returns in overseas 
trade and which will strengthen the 
country’s industrial structure. 


6. The introduction of a new 


“Control of Engagement” order to 
assist in guiding those unemployed, 
or becoming so, into essential in- 
dustries and services. Workers in 
essential industries, including trans- 
port, are to be asked to work longer 
To secure the maximum ef- 


hours. 
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rt in all industries, the National 
int Advisory Council is lending 
ts support to the extension of Joint 
Production Committees. 
[he negative measures proposed 
the Government in addition to 
the cuts in newsprint and tobacco, 


etc., which I have mentioned, are :— 


1. Purchases of food from hard 
currency countries are to be re- 
duced by £12 million a_ month, 


roughly one-quarter. Every effort is 
to be made to compensate for these 
cuts by increased imports from soft 
currency areas, but should this prove 
lificult and rations have to be re- 
duced, preference will be given to 
heavy manual workers. The ‘points’ 
values of certain foods have been in- 
and restaurant meals are 
likely to be subject to further re- 
strictions. 


creased 


2. Timber imports are to be cut 
by £10 million and if this involves 
some postponement in our building 
programme, preference will be given 
to the building of houses for miners 
and agricultural workers. 

3. Remittances on foreign films 
are to be limited to 25% of their 
earnings in Great Britain. 

4. Petroleum imports are to be 
reduced by more than a million tons, 
making a saving of £8 million. This 
means the deletion of the basic al- 
lowance and a reduction in the sup- 























plementary allowance of petrol from 
the Ist October. 

5. Imports of luxury consumer 
goods are to be cut by £5 million. 

6. Foreign travel allowances have 
been deleted and allowances for 
businessmen travelling abroad are 
also to be more strictly scrutinized. 

7. The number of men remaining 
in the services at the end of March 
next is to be reduced by a further 
80,000. The total of 500,000 now 
serving overseas is to be reduced by 
133,000 by December 1947 and by 
a total of over 200,000 by March 
1948. 

8. To facilitate the movement of 
coal by rail, there will be further 
restrictions in other freight and pas- 
senger services. 

That our programme will mean 
austerity is beyond doubt, and the 
realization of our aims and hopes 
has been set back by the inescapable 
economic facts of world develop- 
ment. We can offer our people no 
immediate prospect of relief. The 
Battle of the Balance of Payments 
is as tough a problem as our coun- 
try has ever faced and there is no 
easy way out. The failure or suc- 
cess of our efforts will depend, in 
the last resort, on the response ob- 


tained from our own people and I 


shall succeed. 


am confident that we 











B® A majority of Canadians feel that neither 
race nor religion should endanger a man’s job. 


F.E.P. Laws for Canada? 
By Sol Grand 


THE RECENT National Conference held under the auspices of the Canadian 
Association for Adult Education in Toronto, May, 1947, placed itself un- 
animously on record as favoring legislative efforts aimed at outlawing the 
various forms of discriminatory practices in Canada; particularly, it was 
felt that such legislation should be sought at the provincial level. 

It is heartening, therefore, to be able to report that this feeling echoed 
more than a mere sentiment held by a few well-meaning organizations, but 
was indicative, rather, of the fact that deeply embedded in the minds of 
Canadians is the general principle that no man should have difficulty earn- 
ing a living because of race, color, or religion. For in June, 1947, the 
Canadian Institute of Public Opinon (Gallup Poll) sampled puble opinion 
in Canada on the following question: 

“In some parts of the United States, it is against the law to refuse a 
man a job because of his race, color, or religion. Some people approve of 
this because it ensures equality for all; others disapprove, claiming it tn- 
terferes with employers. Do you approve, or disapprove, of such a regula- 
tion in this Province?” 

64% of those polled declared themselves in favor of Fair Employment 
Practices legislation, 23% disapproved, while 13% had no opinion. The 
national sample included 1988 cases, a fairly large one considering Ca- 
nadian population figures. Through the co-operation of the Canadian In- 
stitute of Public Opinion, the tables of results have been made available, 
and the breakdown of figures are presented herewith.’ 





1Tt will be noted that the total number 


Mr. Grand is a B.A. in Psychology of cases noted in each breakdown do not, 
and Sociology, and a graduate of in all cases, add up to the total sample. 
Manitoba School of Social Work This is due to the fact that in all opinion 
He worked in 1945-46 as Assistant polling, there is a very small percentage 
Director of the United Jewish Welfare of the sample which does not give the basic 
Fund in Toronto. He ts at present information on which the various tables 
Executive Director, Central Regton, are prepared. 


of the Canadian Jexish Congress. 
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Table 





I—GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION 






Cases Approve Disapprove Undecided 
Maritimes 196 54% 339% 13% 
Quebec 63 59 26 15 
Ontario 682 : 62 26 12 
Prairies 378 76 14 10 
British Columbia 169 70 15 15 


In no one area of the country, then, did the Institute find less than a ma- 
jority for such legislation. 





Table IJI—SEx DISTRIBUTION 


as 


Cases Approve Disapprove Undecided 
; Men 1011 64% 25% 11% 
4 Women 949 64 22 14 


Table IIJ—TyYPrE oF RESIDENCE 


Cases A pprove Disapprove Undecided 
Farm 413 66% 19% 15% 
Under 10,000 population 561 68 20 12 
10,000 to 100,000 395 52 34 14 
Over 100,000 612 67 22 11 


Re 


The third group (10,000 to 100,000) figures may be partially explained 


by the fact that 30 out of 71 cities in this group are located in Quebec and 


the Maritimes, which have the lowest approval rates. 
j 
} Table IV—INCOME GROUPS 
Cases Approve Disapprove Undecided 
‘ : Upper Income 310 62% 30% 8% 
r : Middle Incom« 771 68 21 11 
: Lower Income 875 61 23 16 


The adherence to the average by the upper income group, i.e. an employer 
group, is surprising, since considerable opposition to Fair Employment 
Practices legislation has come from this group in situations in the United 


otates. 


Table V—AGE DISTRIBUTION 
: Cases Approve Disapprove Undecided 
7 21-29 years 370 70% 21% 9% 
; 30-49 years 985 62 24 14 
§ 50 and over 592 63 25 12 
t 
: The over-average response of the younger group may have its roots in the 
; . ) 
, : fact that they experience more of the discrimination than the older groups. 
; Table VI—RACIAL ORIGIN 
' q Cases A pprove Disapprove Undecided 
Canada and U.S. 312 65% 23% 12% 
British 974 63 24 13 
French 383 56 28 16 
$ Other 297 77 14 9 


While figures are below average, nonetheless even the French-speaking 


population indicates majority support for Fair Employment Practices. 
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The above-average figures for the 


‘other” national groups is probably ex- 
plained again on the basis that it is they who suffer most from discrimin- 
ation in employment. 


Table VIJ—PartTy AFFILIATION 


Cases Approve Disapprove Undecided 
Progressive Conservatives 321 53% 32% 18% 
Liberal 684 65 23 12 
el te 261 71 17 12 


Progressive Conservative adherents are, more than other political groups, 
concerned that such legislation may interfere with employer rights; yet 
they still show a majority of rank-and-file supporters of Fair Employment 
Practices. 


Table VIII—OcCUPATIONAL ANALYSES 


Cases Approve Disapprove Undecided 
Business-professional 252 60% 31% 9% 
Small business owners 137 62 27 11 
White collar workers 513 64 27 9 
Labor 546 64 20 16 


While Labor indicated the lowest rate of disapproval, it is surprising to 
find a comparatively high percentage of “undecided” in this category. 

The Institute sought to find out why the voters expressed themselves 
for or against Fair Employment Practices. It found that those who would 
approve, if a Fair Employment Law was enacted, based their belief, in 
most cases, on the concept of the equality of man, and the idea that ability, 
and nothing else, should motivate employers. 

Those who opposed the Law felt Fair Employment Practices would 
interfere with the rights of employers, or that “Canada should be kept for 
the Canadians” (found more often in the Maritimes than in any other 
section). The impracticality of such legislation was another reason ad- 
vanced frequently by those who disapproved. 

The educational campaign for such legislation, to which the Canadian 
Association for Adult Education Conference pledged itself, has found 
valuable ammunition in this clearly expressed poll of public opinion in 
Canada. For the poll indicated above all else, an awareness on the part of 
all sections in Canada, of the need for legislative protection of our civil 
rights, including the right to equal opportunity in employment. 

This article is an abridgement of the analysis of the FEP Gallup Poll prepared by Dr. 
Manfred Saaltheimer for INFORMATION AND COMMENT, published by the Canadian 


Jewish Congress. Copies of the original analysis may be obtained by writing to Foop 
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Calling All Citizens 


WORKING WITH THE PRESS 


Most people agree that good publicity is essential to the success of any 
educational program. However, relatively few are aware of the best meth- 
ods to employ in dealing with the press. This is a matter of great concern 
to all of us interested in Citizens’ Forum—we must have publicity and a 
certain responsibility for this publicity must be taken by the secretaries 
or members of Citizens’ Forum groups. 

From the National and Provincial offices, it is possible to reach the 
large city papers; however, only the forums themselves can do an effective 
iob of local publicity. They are the ones who must approach the local and 
suburban weeklies and they have distinct advantages in this field. They 
carry on activities which directly affect their own communities. They will 
be discussing, during the coming year, matters of local, national and inter- 
national importance. Many of the people who will speak on Citizens’ 
Forum panels will be very well-known personalities, newsworthy in their 
own right. The local editor will most certainly be influenced by all these 
factors. 

Furthermore, the secretary will approach the editor as a local citizen, 
representing people in the community. In some cases, he may know the 
editor personally. He can, therefore, expect to be given space to report 
discussions that his forum has carried on, or report on coming topics. 
To get this space, the secretary must meet the editor half way. Here are 
a few simple rules it would be well to follow :— 

1. Give the editor and typesetter time to set up your story. Most weekly 
papers print on Wednesdays and are distributed on Fridays or Saturdays. 
The best time to get your copy to the editor is Monday. 

2. Type your copy, and double-space it, if it is at all possible. No one 
in a newspaper office is likely to bother with a hand-written release, since 
someone must be given the job of typing it at the office. The editor will 
not care to spare a person for such work. 
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3. Never write a headline for your story. This is up to the editor. Just 
be sure that the name of your forum, and the date for release is typed at 
the top of the first page. 


4. Always follow the rule, WHo—W#HAt—W HEN—W HERE—and 
Way. You should write your story in this order: who said it, what was 
said, when it was said, where it was said and why it was said. 

If there is a prominent name, start your release with it. If the subject 
is newsy and up to the minute, you can start by mentioning the subject. 
Which of these hypothetical news stories do you prefer? 

“Brooke Claxton, Gordon Graydon, W. J. Coldwell, and Solon Low, 
were the speakers on last Wednesday’s Citizens’ Forum broadcast on the 
CBC national network. ‘How Is Canada’s External Policy Made?’ was the 
subject. The facts and opinions expressed by these well known public 
figures formed the basis for an after-broadcast discussion by the local Elm- 
wood Citizens’ Forum, which meets each Wednesday at 7.54 at the hom= 
of John Smith, 111 Maple Street. Up for discussion next Wednesday is 
the subject ‘Is Canada Becoming an American Satellite?’ ”’ 

“Last Wednesday evening at 7.45 p.m. the Elmwood Citizens’ Forum 
met in the home of John Smith, 111 Maple Street, to discuss the subject 
‘How Is Canadian External Policy Made?’ The group meets each Wed- 
nesday at 7.45 p.m. At last night’s meeting, the members discussed Ca- 
nadian external policy, after listening to a panel composed of Brooke Clax- 
ton, Gordon Graydon, M. J. Coldwell, and Solon Low, who appeared on the 
National network of the CBC. Next Wednesday the subject will be ‘Is 
Canada Becoming an American Satellite?” 

5. Keep your story short and crisp. If you don’t do this, the editor 
will be put to the bother of getting it re-written, or will save himself the 
trouble by just throwing it in the wastepaper basket. 

6. Don't complain to the editor that your story did not make Page 1. 
Maybe Page 1 would have been the most inappropriate place for it. Be 
appreciative of any space given. Remember that your group is just one 
of the great many groups and agencies the editor must serve. 

It is essential that we increase participation in Citizens’ Forum this year. 
We are therefore asking that the individual forums give reports of their ac- 
tivities to local editors throughout the country. By doing an effective job of 
publicity in this way they will greatly help in the work of popularizing and 
expanding Citizens’ Forum in Canada. 
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COAST TO COAST 


Ir there are more Farm Forums 
this year than last it will not be the 
work of chance. Organizing plans 
have been drawn up in all provinces 
by the 


their committees assisted by the Na- 


Provincial Secretaries and 


tional Secretary, Joe Galway. 

The National Secretary has not 
let the grass grow under his feet 
since he from Ralph 


Staples in early summer. He has 


took over 


travelled from coast to coast meet- 
ing and talking with Farm Forum 
people in every province. 
ON THE PACIFIC FRONT 

Women have always been active 


in local Farm Forum groups but 


very few of them have come to the 


re provincially or nationally in 
the organizing field. Now, however, 
we have a woman as Farm Forum 
Secretary in British Columbia. She 
is Miss Margaret Mackay, a recent 
from the 


graduate in agriculture 


University of British Columbia. 


Miss Mackay replaces the former 
Secretary, Art Renney, who is on 
leave of absence from U.B.C. doing 
research education 


work on rural 


Canada. 


To Farm Forums 








Margaret Mackay is young and 
energetic. She is working with the 
B.C. Federation of Agriculture in 
a Farm Forum organization cam- 
paign. They hope to make every 
farm family in the valleys of British 
Columbia Farm Forum conscious. 


MERGER IN THE MARITIMES 

Leo Mclsaac is tall and his 
shoulders are broad. This is a good 
thing for he bears the distinction of 
being Farm Forum Secretary for 
not one but three provinces—New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and his 
native Prince Edward Island. 

A joint office for New Bruns- 
wick and Nova Scotia has operated 
in Moncton for a number of years. 
Now the headquarters for the three 
provinces will be in Charlottetown. 

A Farm Forum Committee with 
representatives from the three prov- 
inces has been set up. Dr. W. V. 
Longley, Director of Extension, 
Nova Scotia Department of Agri- 
culture, Truro, is Chairman, and 
Roy Grant, Secretary of the Mari- 
time Federation of Agriculture, 
Moncton, is Secretary of the Com- 
mittee. Fieldmen will assist in or- 
ganizational work. 


PRAIRIE PLANNING 
Each of the three Prairie Prov- 


inces has embarked on a vigorous 
Farm Forum campaign. 

In Alberta the plan calls for the 
active co-operation of the field staffs 
of all the farm organizations, in- 
cluding the Junior Farmer groups 
the well as 
Farm rural 
ministers, teachers and other inter- 


and farm women, as 


active Forum groups, 
ested people. A series of meetings 
and district conferences in October 
and early November have been the 
focal points of activity. 

Regional meetings were also held 
in Saskatchewan. The Wheat Pool 
field staff and the Agricultural Rep- 
resentatives helped to organize these 
meetings. The Department of Adult 
its 
staff members, Murray Thomson, to 
the Citizens’ 
Forum Committees to assist in the 


Education has loaned one of 


Farm Forum and 


development of Forum programs 
this year. Dave Robinson of the Un- 
iversity Extension Department con- 
tinues as Saskatchewan Farm For- 
um Secretary. 

Manitoba is also making strides. 
A Provincial Farm Forum Com- 
mittee of three has been set up with 
Mrs. Hugh Chairman. 
The other two members are Rev. 
H. N. Burgess of Oak Lake and 
Gerald Habing of Hazelridge. Both 
these men have been active in Farm 


McRae as 


Forum for a number of years, and 


Mrs. McRae is on the National 
Farm Forum Board. She is also 
Vice-President of the Manitoba 
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Federation of Agriculture and Co- 
operation. 


The Farm Forum Committee will 
work closely with Jim McLean, the 
Provincial Farm Forum Secretary, 
and with the regional committees 
of the Federation. A field organizer 
is to be appointed. The objective in 
Manitoba is 230 Farm Forums "this 
year. 


QUEBEC STYLE 

English-speaking Quebec has de- 
veloped a Farm Forum organization 
technique that has proved its worth. 
The mortality of groups is lower in 
Quebec than in any other province 
and the record for regularity of 
meeting and reporting is probably 
higher there than elsewhere. This 
has not happened by chance. 

Early each fall a series of county 
rallies is held. These serve as in- 
spiration to the groups, advance 
publicity for the coming season, and 
as a meeting-ground for local or- 
ganizers. Plans are thus carefully 
drawn for each locality not only for 
organizing new Forums but for en- 
couraging the old ones to meet 
again. Each spring another series 
of county rallies is held followed by 
Mac- 


a provincial conference at 


donald College. 

Quebec has a new Secretary this 
year replacing Joseph Galway who 
is now National Secretary. Floyd 
Griesbach is the new Quebec Secre- 
tary. He is from a farm in Simcoe 
County, Ontario, and he has done 


(Continued on page 30) 
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> How a Toronto group analysed 
and solved its housing problems. 


Housing By Cooperation 


By Harriet Lang 


Co-OPERATIVE housing in Toronto 
is no longer in the talking stage. A 
foronto group has one project al- 
most completed, a second under con- 
struction, and a third site being de- 


veloped. 


Product of Scarcity 

The present CRC (Co-operative 
Residential Communities Limited) 
owes its existence to a group of 
families who, finding it difficult to 
crowded apart- 
ments, began thinking of building 


raise children in 


their own homes. They wanted 
homes of sufficient size to take 
ire of their growing families 


with plenty of play space away 


mm traffic, and easy access to 
They 


mvinced that if they could buy 


schools and were 


shops. 


and 
their 


land as a 
subdivide _ it 


tract of group 


according to 





Vrs. Lang has had wide experience 
th in planning research and in the 
tual administration of co-operative 

spent a 

rch-assistant for the Department 

Planning and _ Development, 

Ontario, and has been secretary- 

treasurer for Co-operative Residential 

since its beginning in 


iilding She year as 


Communities 
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needs, they could provide them- 
selves with pleasant spacious sur- 
roundings at reasonable cost. These 
discussions resulted in the initial 
formation of a research and educa- 
tional organization known as the 
Institute of Modern 
Planning. 


Residential 


The Answer 

After initial attempts to find a 
tract of land suitable for the de- 
velopment of an economically sized 
project of 250 families had failed be- 
cause of high prices or restrictions, 
the Institute members decided to 
start on a smaller scale. In the late 
fall of 1945 a small relatively ex- 
pensive tract of land (2% acres) 
became available. A group of the 
members who wanted fairly large 
houses decided to purchase this 
property. 

The group’s architects developed 
a site plan which was surveyed and 
registered. The members chose their 
lots and completed the purchase, 
agreeing at the same time to pay 
for their share of the cost of install- 
and watermains. The 
Institute then arranged construction 
contracts for the individuals, one 
contractor doing all the houses in 
the one development. As only “cost 


ing sewers 


3 





plus” available in 
the industry at that time the best 


that could he done was to peg the 


contracts were 


“plus” portion or contractor’s fee at 
an amount based on the original 
estimated Construction on 
some of the houses began in the late 
fall 1945. Some building was 
done that winter, but little progress 


cost. 
of 


was made until the following spring 
when most of the remaining houses 
were started. 


The « {dvantages 


The site plan included lots 50 
and 60 feet wide by 100 feet deep 
and a park strip. Attempts were 
made by the architects to have the 
houses oriented on their lots so as 
to avoid with neigh- 
bours’ views and to take advantage 


interfering 


of lot shapes. Unfortunately for the 
community all the members did not 
follow their advice so in future pro- 
jects the locations of the houses will 
be decided by the architects. Meet- 
ings of the group with the archi- 
tects resulted in the development of 
two house types: a bungalow and 
a two-storey house. 

By the fall of 1946 families were 
moving into somewhat incomplete 
houses surrounded by piles of mud. 





Eleven houses are now occupied, 
and three more are ready for oc- 
cupancy. Some sodding and plant- 
ing has been done, and the com- 
munity is beginning to look quite 
attractive. 





= Nett 


The Second Project 

Immediately to the north of 
Heathbridge Park the Institute ar- 
ranged early in 1946 to purchase 
some 914 acres to provide for an 





extension project of 40-50 houses. 
While there were some restrictions 
on the size of house that could be 
built in this area, a sufficient num- 
ber of members wanted to go ahead 
anyway. 





New Financing 
By this time it was realized that 

the Institute did not have adequate 

powers to handle the development 

of housing projects. It was decided 

then to incorporate a co-operative 

company, Co-operative Residential 

Communities, with an authorized 

capital of $25,000 and powers to 

deal in land and materials, and to 
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arrange for or actually undertake 
the construction of homes. The new 
co-operative company took over the 
option which the Institute had on 
part of the Extension property, and 
irranged to purchase other small 
The original 
group interested in the project fin- 


parcels adjoining. 
inced the down payment on all this 
land and approved the community 
plan prepared by the architects. 
Lots vary in width from 43 to over 


70 feet, 


fronting on quiet resi- 
dential streets, planned to discour- 
age through traffic. Park areas have 
been set aside within the project to 
provide recreational areas for the 


hildren close to their homes. 
How It’s Done 
Procedure in the second project 


differed somewhat from that in the 
first. When the plan was surveyed 


and registered the lots were sold to 
members, who signed at that time 
a purchase agreement form which 
had been drawn up by the group’s 
solicitor as a result of the experi- 
ence gained in developing the or- 
iginal Heathbridge Park. This 
agreement is framed to prevent 
speculation in the properties, and to 
bind each member to pay his share 
of development costs within a speci- 
fied period of time, CRC retaining 





the right to repossess the property 
if payments fall in arrears. 

A number of new house types 
were developed for this project, in- 
cluding a basementless bungalow, 
and a basementless two-story house 
with utility rooms on the ground 
floor. 

By the time this project got under 
way it was possible to obtain a con- 


tractor who would give “Upset 





Price” contracts. Under these con- 
tracts a guaranteed top price is 
given, somewhat higher than the 
estimated cost. Any savings made 
are split between the builder and 
the owner, the builder limiting his 
share to $500. Eight houses were 
started under this type of contract 
in the early spring of this year. Al- 
though the cost situation is im- 
proving gradually, prices are still 
high and many of the members are 
waiting until next year to build. 
In the sewers and 
watermains have been installed in 


meantime, 


the property and have been paid 
for outright. The township has now 
required that the roads and curbs 
be paid for outright as well. Al- 
though this will, like the sewers and 
watermains, mean considerable ex- 
tra initial expense, it will result in 
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property free from local improve- 
ment taxes. 


The Latest Project 

A further project known as Shep- 
pard Park is now being developed on 
about 15 acres in the suburbs north 
of the city. Lower land costs and 
lower restrictions on size of house 
will make it possible to bring down 
costs considerably in this develop- 
ment, which contains 29 third-acre 
lots surrounding a large park area 
bordering on a ravine. It is probable 
that this will be a mutual owner- 
ship project. Experience of earlier 
work has shown ways in 
which this project can be handled 
more efficiently; by 
stages, by 


many 


building in 


further standardization 


of plans, and by the proposed mu- 
tual ownership arrangement. Under 
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uch a scheme the participant nom- 


inally rents his property from a 
company in which he and the rest 
of his project are the only share- 
holders. This would simplify admin- 
control of 
the project in the hands of the 


croup as a whole. 


stration and maintain 


[he Co-operative Way 

The co-operative way of building 
houses is essentially a matter of first 
lining up a group of prospective 
home-owners ; then building a com- 
munity to suit their needs. The usual 
commercial the re- 
verse: to build a number of houses 


procedure is 
and then look for customers. The 
advantage of the co-operative meth- 
od to the buyer lies principally in 
the fact that he himself participates 
in the whole development program 
from the land 
down to the completion of his own 


purchase of raw 
house and his neighbours’. 
The time involved in this process 
helps the prospective home-owner 
to develop a fairly critical knowl- 
edge of exactly what is needed to 
meet most adequately his family’s 
needs in housing and neighbour- 
hood planning. On the other hand, 
the ordinary private builder is not 
really in very close touch with the 
market for housing because the sales 
newly built houses are actually 
very small fraction of the total 
transactions in shelter. But the co- 
perative method along the lines 
CRC is developing in Toronto can 


provide in the field of housing the 
link which is usually absent between 
demand and supply. The consumer 
himself, rather than the producer, 
decides what shall be built. 


SCHOOLS 

(Continued from page 8) 
education. We may not yet be in a 
position to draw up blue prints for 
action, but we are definitely in the 
experimental stage. It is my firm 
conviction that the public is more 
prepared for bold and courageous 
action than the school has yet dared 
to hope. 


LIBRARIES 
(Continued from page 10) 

The Association combines in its 
title the French equivalent, Associa- 
tion Canadienne des Bibliothéques, 
and produces some of its articles, 
booklists in 
French. It is hoped that in the fu- 
ture more articles will issue from 


book-reviews, and 


the pens of those among its mem- 
bers whose first language is French. 
The Association still has much 
to do. Its aims are not unworthy of 
the support of all Canadians who are 
interested in giving Canada the sort 
of library coverage it needs. By its 
constitution it admits to member- 
ship those who are interested in 
promoting libraries and_ library 
service in any part of Canada. 
This might be construed as an in- 


vitation. 











p> The French partner of the C.A.A.E. 
purposes and progress. 


defines its 


La Société Canadienne 


D’ Enseignement Postscolaire 


By Eugene Bussiere 


Last May, La Société canadienne 
d’Enseignement postscolaire sent an 
important delegation to the National 
Conference on Adult Education or- 
ganized by the Joint Planning Com- 
the C.A.A.E. The 
French-speaking delegation was 
composed of abbé A. d’Eschambault 
from St-Boniface, Manitoba, Paul 
Thériault of the National Film 
Board, Raymond Beériault of the 


mission of 


Ontario Department of Education, 
Louis Charbonneau of the Canadian 
Citizenship Council, Claude Ryan 
of the Catholic Action Movement, 
Miss Renée Morin, Secretary of the 
Quebec Association for Adult Edu- 
cation, Louis-Philippe Audet, Su- 
perintendent of Adult Education 
Courses in Quebec, N. Leblane and 
Eugéne Bussiére of the Extension 
Department of Laval University. 

The position of the Society was 
clearly expressed in the following 
statement: 

(1) There now exists an organ- 
ization called Société canadienne 
d’Enseignement postscolaire, which 
is parallel to the C.A.A.E. 

(2) This organization is national 
in scope and is a federation of all 
provincial associations engaged in 


adult education amongst French- 
speaking people throughout Canada. 

(3) Just as the C.A.A.E. has 
done, this federation has formed a 
Joint Planning Commission. There- 
fore, it has called for participation 
of all national organizations serving 
the French-speaking population in 
the field of adult education. 

(4) At the annual meeting held 
in Quebec City, it was unanimously 
decided that the best form of co- 
operation should be sought in con- 
sultation with the Joint Planning 
Commission of the C.A.A.E. 

(5) In line with these facts it 
came out of this discussion that the 
best means of securing this co-opera- 
tion would be that the two secre- 
tariats would exchange information 
on all matters of mutual interest. 
It has also been agreed that the two 
commissions would keep an open 
mind for broader co-operation 
should it prove to be necessary. 

There is no possible misunder- 
standing on the main objectives of 
this Society. Its purpose is to pro- 
mote the best possible co-operation 
between French-speaking and Eng- 


lish-speaking Canadians in assum- 
ing the responsibility to give French- 
speaking Canadians a better prepar- 
ation to participate more efficiently 
in the Canadian life and culture. 



















The Society, which is now a fed- 
eration of provincial associations 
for adult education, is rather young 
since it has been effectively organ- 
ized as such only in 1946, though 
its origin dates back to 1936. The 
first decade proved the necessity of 
remodeling the framework and con- 
stitution of the association. 

When the Canadian Association 
for Adult Education was organized 
in 1936, a French section was set 
up under the name of French Com- 
mittee. This French Committee has 
created interest in adult education 
throughout French Canada. In 1939, 
the Province of Quebec was or- 
ganizing its own provincial Asso- 
ciation for Adult Education. This 
\ssociation was completely inde- 
pendent of the French Committee 
and had its own sphere of action. 
The French-speaking Canadians of 
the West also organized, on the 
provincial level, their own organiza- 
tions in Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
ind Alberta. Ontario and the Mari- 
times are now working on the or- 
ganization of similar associations. 

These successive organizations 

rovided the necessity of creating 
i national association to serve as a 
clearing house and a coordinating 
gency. That is why the Société 
canadienne d’Enseignement post- 
scolaire has become a national fed- 
eration distinct from the C.A.A.E. 

Its general purpose can be de- 

ned as follows: stimulate and help 
the development of adult education 

n French Canada; coordinate the 
‘tivities of the different existing or- 
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M. Bussiere 


ganizations; do research in the field 
of adult education; serve as an in- 
formation center and diffuse the 
best techniques in adult education. 
To this end, the Society keeps a 
secretary's office which has its head- 
quarters at the Extension Depart- 
ment of Laval University in Quebec. 

The first task undertaken by the 
secretariat was a survey of the adult 
education movement in French 
Canada in order to determine the 
major trends and needs in the 
different provinces. This survey is 
conducted in co-operation with the 
Extension Department and the Re- 
search Center of the Faculty of 
Social Sciences of Laval University. 
Some associations acting in more 
specific fields of adult education 
have already asked the Society to 
conduct surveys in order to measure 
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canadienne 


cretary of La Société 
post- 
scolaire and of the Extension Depart- 


ment of Laval Unive 


d’ Enseignement 


rsity. A gradu- 


ate in English at the University of 


Toronto, in French from La Sor- 
bonne, M.A.in Social, Political and 
Economic Sciences Laval Unt- 
versity, he 1s now professor of co- 


operaitve economy at the Faculty of 
Social Sctences and in adult educa- 


tion at the School of Social Work, 


Laval Untiersity. 











the effectiveness of their activities. 
More and more the Society is be- 
coming a sort of laboratory for adult 
education, a center of research, ex- 
perimentation and integration en- 
tirely devoted to the various or- 
ganizations of adult education in 
French Canada. 

Under the active direction of its 
Mr. Jean-Marie Gauv- 
reau, member of the Royal Society 
L’Ecole du 


Montreal, the Society is 


chairman, 


of Canada, director of 
Meuble, 
constructively occupied in the work 
of co-ordination amongst the various 
agencies actively engaged in adult 
education. So far the Society has 
contributed to help the groups them- 
selves to realize that they belong 
to a vast movement following the 
same aim, to keep them in touch 
with one another, to give them the 
information required and thus en- 
It has thus 
accomplished one of the essential 
tasks 
ganization. 


sure concerted action. 


which necessitated its reor- 


It had been long felt that the 





C.A.A.E. 


quately these needs on account of 


could ade- 


not Satisfy 
the differences of language and cul- 
ture. Nevertheless it is also felt that 
a close co-operation should be estab- 
lished the national 
organizations so that the common 
objectives of adult education in Can- 
ada may be effectively attained. 


between two 


FARM FORUMS 
(Continued from page 22) 
good work in farm organizations 


and Farm Forum for many years. 


ZONE CONFERENCES IN ONTARIO 

Ontario has carried out an am- 
bitious fall program of zone con- 
ferences. The purpose of the con- 
ferences was to stimulate interest in 
Farm Forums and to develop 
leadership. Every fall it seems diffi- 
cult to get the Forums started on 
the first night. These conferences 
helped to encourage old and new 
Forums to start holding meetings at 


The 


length from 


the beginning of the season. 


conferences varied in 
one to four days. A model Farm 
Forum evening was a feature at 
most of them. 

The Ontario Secretary this year 
is Clare Burt who was formerly 
with the Extension Department of 
the Ontario Agricultural College, 
Guelph. He was also Ontario Re- 
gional Agent for the National Film 
Board. He knows rural Ontario well 
from first-hand experience and has 
helped organize many Forums in 
the past. 
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BRIEF NEWS 





KINDERGARTEN OF THE AIR 

A NEw educational 
broadcasting has been launched this 
fall as a joint project of the C.B.C. 
and the Junior League of Toronto. 


venture in 


‘Kindergarten of the Air” will run 
throughout the current school year 
five days a week, Monday through 
Friday, at 10.15-10.30 a.m. EST on 
CBC 
lrans-Canada network. The aims of 


mid-eastern stations of the 
the program are to give children in 
isolated areas, who are too young 
or too far from a school or kinder- 
garten, creative stimulus which will 
help them to develop constructive 
play, and to serve as a pattern and 
guide for mothers in playing with 
ind teaching their own children. 
For some time past the desira- 
bility of a pre-school radio program 
has been brought to the attention of 
the Junior League (by its radio 
chairman, Mrs. D. H. Pollitt) and 
to the CBC (by the Ontario Federa- 
tion of School). The 


success of a similar type of broad- 


Home and 
ist in Australia indicated that such 
program would probably meet 
vith success in Canada. According- 
, in 1946, the Junior League pro- 
posed to the CBC 


lepartment that a joint experiment 


school broadcast 


be conducted for one year, the cost 
| the programs to be met by the 
League, and the CBC to 
provide the technical facilities. Con- 
iltations took place with the In- 


lunior 








stitute of Child Study, the Federa- 
tion of Home and School and Wo- 
men’s Institutes. The project was 
also approved by 
the National Advisory Council on 
School 


sents departments of education and 


discussed and 


3roadcasting, which repre- 


organizations concerned with edu- 
cation in Canada. 

This project is a splendid example 
of a piece of cooperative effort io 
fill a recognized need and it should 
find an enthusiastic reception. 


FARMER-LABOUR COOPERATION 
AN IMPORTANT meeting was held 
in Winnipeg on September 11th, 
when the Winnipeg Labour Council 
(C.C.L.) and the Manitoba Federa- 
tion of Agriculture and Co-operation 
made plans for a joint organization 
to promote better understanding be- 
tween farmers and industrial work- 
ers, and act together for their mutual 
benefit. 
Members of the committee ex- 
belief that 
would do 


such an 
much to 
create unity between the two groups, 
bringing great benefit to both. It 
was unanimously agreed that the 
co-operative 


pressed the 
organization 


was the 
most effective means of achieving 
this. The suggestion was also made 
that an interchange of delegates, and 
articles in the newspapers of both 
groups, would be a help towards 
developing understanding between 


movement 





labour and agriculture. A committee 
was appointed to draft the aims 
and objectives of the joint organiza- 
tion and it invite 
all teacher and labour union groups, 


was decided to 


and other interested bodies, to join, 
so that it can be established on a 
broad basis. 


TORONTO FILM LIBRARY 

Docu MENTARY film users will be 
pleased to know that the Toronto 
Public Library System has taken 
over the film library for the Toronto 
area. Formerly housed in the Work- 
ers’ Educational Association and jn 
a number of community YMCA’s, 
this collection of approximately 130 
films has to the 
Picture Gallery on the third floor 


now been moved 
of the Central Circulating Library, 
St. George and College Streets, To- 
ronto. 

Miss Donna Little has been ap- 
pointed to take charge of the film 
collection, which will be open to 
the public during the regular library 
hours 9 a.m. to 8:30 p.m. during 
the week. The Central Toronto Film 
Committee, a group of citizens rep- 
resenting all city clubs, associations, 
etc., using documentary films, will 
continue to evaluate new films and 
to make suggestions as to proper 
use for their member 


All the li- 


brary are 16mm, sound, and either 


programme 
organizations. films in 
colour or black and white. The sub- 
jects included range through art, 
agriculture, community planning, 
international relations, health, music, 


industry, natural 


travel, 
science, social problems, and race 


history, 








relations. Provision has been made 
for booking films from the National 
Film Society in Ottawa, when re- 
quests are made for films not in the 
Toronto library. 


PIONEER COOPERATOR 

One of the most-loved and re- 
spected the co- 
operative Canada’s 
Maritimes was honoured recently on 
his retirement from active duties. 
He is Neil MacDonald, of Sydney 
Mines, Nova Scotia, who retired 
from the presidency of the British- 
Canadian Co-operative Society after 


personalities of 
movement in 


a period of 32 years as a director 
and president. As an example of 
how people of humble circumstances 
can exert their influence on society, 
his career should be of special in- 
spiration to workers. A coal miner 
for over fifty years, he first entered 
the pits before his twelfth birthday. 
It has been his lot for the past sev- 
eral years to rise early, to work at 
the coal face of the Florence Col- 
liery more than three miles under 
the Atlantic Ocean, and to return 
home at night with still enough de- 
termination to spend from 15 to 24 
hours a week on his presidential 
duties without remuneration. He has 
seen his co-op grow from a fledg- 
ling to one of the largest consumer 
societies in North America, with its 
annual volume in the $2 million 
class. 

Neil MacDonald is well-known 
beyond Cape Breton’s mining area, 
and well beyond the Maritimes. He 
has had the vision to see the value 
of “co-operation between co-opera- 










































































tives” at regional, national and in- 


ernational levels. He assisted in the 
levelopment of the Nova Scotia Co- 
perative Union and is a former 
member of its board of directors. 
He has also represented the co- 
peratives of his province as a di- 
rector of The Co-operative Union of 
Canada. 


COUCHICHING CONFERENCE 

THE Institute on 
Public Affairs, held under the aus- 
pices of the National 
Y.M.C.A.’s, has insti- 
tution. This is the sixteenth year 


that, during one week in August, 


CANADIAN 


Council of 
become an 


authorities from many parts of the 
world have congregated at Geneva 
Park, Lake Couchiching, to discuss 
the issues of the day with Canadians. 

The conference theme, “Tensions 
in the Post-War World” opened 
the way for an examination of stres- 
ses and conflicts in Europe and in 
\sia, and of the clash of ideologies 
which lies behind these pressures. 
It demanded an appraisal of our 
efforts to date to resolve our diffi- 
culties through action in the United 
Nations. And it forced us to con- 
sider the special problems we in 
Canada face on the threshold of the 
post-war era. 

In one sense, it was not a cheerful 
week. Addresses such as that by 
B. K. Sandwell on “The Clash of 
ideologies”, by Walter R. Sharp on 
‘The Outlook for Europe”, by Leo- 
pold Infeld on “The Implication of 
\tomic Energy”, by T. A. Bisson 
n “America’s Policy in the Far 








East”, and by Dorothy Fosdick on 
“An Appraisal of the United Na- 
tions’, left us under no illusion that 
the road ahead will be easy travel- 
ling. Kenneth Wilson confronted us 
with the Canada's 


trade position, Eugene Forsey with 


seriousness of 


the factors which lie in the way of 
large-scale immigration, and Harry 
Cassidy with an analysis of our 
Federal-Provincial impasse. 

gut, if the subject matter was 
sobering, there was cause for opti- 
mism in the fact that upwards of 
150 people were eager to come to- 
gether to discuss these problems. 
And that such men as M. J. Cold- 
well, Donald Fleming, Walter Her- 
Reid, and A. F. W. 


Plumptre were willing to give their 


bert, Escott 


time to deliver addresses, lead round 
tables, and participate in panel dis- 


cussions. 


TRAVEL PLANS 

Community Service, Inc. of Yel- 
low Springs, Ohio, is launching a 
“Community Travelers Ex¢hange”’ 
so that “persons interested in com- 
munity may share ideas and experi- 
ences.” Starting informally with a 
small selected list, the idea is to 
collect the names of people who 
would be willing to entertain guests 
in their homes, for standard moder- 
ate fees, who have in common an 
interest in community. Thus, when 
individuals or families are traveling 
on business or recreation, they may 
be able to exchange outlooks with 
“community-minded” people along 
their wav. 


LEADERSHIP TRAINING FOR 
YOUNG ADULTS 


THREE projects in informal educa- 
tion of which we have received ac- 
counts have two points in common: 
they were planned for young people 
between the ages of eighteen and 
thirty and they stressed their re- 
sponsibilities as citizens. 

Tue University of British Col- 
umbia’s eight weeks’ course in Rural 
Leadership Training, held last win- 
ter, was B.C.’s answer to the long- 
felt need of education for young 
people in small communities all over 
the province. The success of the 
venture will guarantee its continu- 
ance as a regular feature on the Ex- 
tension Department program. 

Seventy eager young men and 
women, recruited by parent-teacher 
organizations, farm groups and serv- 
ice clubs from Vancouver Island to 
the Peace River, came to extend 
their knowledge of the opportunities 
for a full life in rural districts and 


to equip themselves for community 
leadership. 


Patterned after the 


“folk schools” in Denmark, the cur- 


somewhat 


riculum was essentially practical in 
the widest meaning of the term. Its 
object threefold: 
The number and 
variety of courses would have given 


was vocational, 


cultural, civic. 
nightmares to a regular undergrad- 
uate, but these young people ac- 
cepted them with eagerness. 

165 young people from all parts of 
Canada attended the fourth national 
youth conference sponsored by the 
National Young Men’s Committee 


of the Y.M.C.A. The 1947 version 
of the conference had several new 
features: it was a week-long sum- 
mer conference (June 28-July 6) at 
Geneva Park, Lake Couchiching, 
and the most exciting item on the 
program 


series on 


lecture-discussion 
“Citizenship Education 
and Training” led by Prof. William 
Line, Department of Psychology, 
and Prof. C. E. Hendry, School of 
Social Work, both of the University 
of Toronto. 


Was a 


This course was not only an ad- 
venture in citizenship education and 
training for the delegates them- 
selves, but it provided a demonstra- 
tion of techniques, methods and 
content which they can use to ar- 
range similar courses in their own 
communities. Special stress was laid 
on method and technique, using the 
lecture, group motion 
pictures, panel discussion, and socio~ 
drama. The essential measuring 
stick of the success of the conference 
will be the effectiveness of the 
delegates in producing better Y.M. 
C.A. programs for young adults in 


discussion, 


Y.M.C.A. communities in Canada. 

The Y.W.C.A. National Assem- 
bly, held August 27 to September 
4 at Oolahwan, the Montreal Y. W. 
C. A.’s well-equipped camp in the 
Laurentians, was the first attempt 
by the National Council to gather 
together a representative group of 
young adult members from all over 
the Dominion. Each Association and 
branch was entitled to only one dele- 
gate as it was felt to be important 
that the girls from the two ends of 





e continent should not feel swamp- 


by girls from Ontario and Que- 


ec. The girls themselves heartily 
felt 
it the fact that all were strangers 


ndorsed this principle. They 


start with accounted for the rapid 


evelopment of comradeship and 
within the group. 


Chere 


nt for them in meeting girls from 


tremendous excite- 


Was 
fferent parts of the country and 
a great variety of occupations 
nd national backgrounds. Every 
me of them felt, just from this ex- 
sense of what it 


perience, a 


new 
means to be a Canadian. Each one 
that 


the experience of Assembly not only 


went home determined to see 


made a difference to her as an indi- 
but to the Y.W.C.A., to 


Canada, and to the world. 


vidual, 


RADIO FIGHTS PREJUDICE 
Helen March, 


Paul Lukas, Ralph Bellamy, Canada 


Hayes, Frederic 
Lee, Sam Levene, and other top- 
flight stars will be heard in a new 
series of fifteen-minute dramatic 
programs, “The Dream’, designed 
to promote better inter-group un- 
derstanding, the 
Network of the C.B.C. beginning 
Friday, November 7, 1947, at 8:00 
p.m., E.S.T., and weekly thereafter. 
The 


come directly to 


over Dominion 


seven transcribed programs 


grips with the 
problems of prejudice and discri- 
mination, dramatizing the conflicts 
in the lives of men and women who 
come face to face with human rela- 
tions problems at home, in schools, 


offices, clubs and the theatre. 








B.C. CO-OPERATIVE FILM EXCHANGE 
C.. WW. 
NFB Regional Supervisor, British Columbia 


How great is the desire among Cana- 
dians for adult education, and how far 


are they prepared to go to provide 
themselves with visual education on 
the adult level? This question has 


been something of a bone of contention 
among pedagogues for some years, but 
here in British Columbia it 
answered by the people themselves who 
have established, in about years 
time, an educational and informational 
film service in practically every centre 
of ‘importance in the province. 

During the war many circuits of the 
National Film Board, rural, industrial, 
trade and found that 
scattered showings once a month or 
even less frequentiy could do little to 
appease the growing desire for this kind 
of service in documentary films. The 
need for more community participation 
to extend film utilization prompted 
action founding the film councils which 
now practically cover the more settled 
parts of the province. 

In many centres, commencing in 
1945, meetings were held fully repre- 
sentative of all interested organizations, 


has been 


two 


union, others, 


and plans were discussed for the more 
extended films to link in with 
various community activities. Surveys 


use of 


of local facilities were made to ascertain 
the availability of films and 16 mm. 
projection equipment. In some cases 
equipment had to be borrowed until 
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MARSHALL, 


the councils were in a position to procure 
their own, usually as a result of private 
or corporation donations eked out by 
proceeds of socials and concerts. In 
others service clubs or individuals gave 
projectors and other necessities for the 
use of the community, and once such 
initial difficulties were solved, volunteer 
operators were trained and films were 
booked from existing libraries. 

With increased film activity came 
greater demand, and very soon a de- 
plorable shortage of films presented a 
new problem. Always desirous of pro- 
moting the use of documentary films, 
the NFB able at this 
juncture by providing small blocks of 
prints released from their own circuit 
operations, but this did not go very far 
towards satisfying the demand. 

A more systematic method of pro- 
viding films was obviously called for, so 
six councils decided to establish the 
cooperative scheme now known as the 
British Columbia Co-operative Film 
Exchange. The Department of Uni- 
versity Extension, under the direction 
of Dr. G. M. Shrum, already actively 
engaged with NFB in advancing the use 
of films, agreed to coordinate the new 
venture, by which the NFB provides a 
pool of films, divided into blocks, and 
circulated from point to point every 
two months. 

As the variety of films available 


was to assist 
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through the Board was somewhat 
ircumscribed, each participating film 
ouncil or library agreed to make an 
nitial purchase of films from any source 
value of $200, these 
purchases to be handled through the 
Extension Department to avoid dupli- 


cation. 


desired, to a 


There are now twenty-nine member- 

hips in the B.C. Co-operative Ex- 
hange, and blocks of 12 or 20 films, 
according to the size of the council, are 
exchanged five times a vear. In addi- 
tion to the original purchase of $200 
worth of film the councils have agreed 
additional purchase of $100 
annually. 

In March, 1946, non-theatrical distri- 

bution of NFB films in the Province was 
iccounted for by 


to an 


1,167 showings to 
totalling 111,696 which 
represents about 11 per cent of the 
population. Nearly one-half of this 
distribution is the result of community 
film councils’ activity. 


audiences 


What these films are actually accom- 
plishing is made very apparent in 
organizational and community develop- 
ment. In the spring of this vear local 
campaigns to combat warble fly ravages 
were centred around the film ‘“Warble 
Fly Control’”’ and under the stimulus 
of its showings control committees were 
widely established to take advantage of 
provincial assistance available under 
the Control Act. In many centres 
such assistance had not been heard of 
prior to the advent of the film. 

The TVA film, ‘Valley of the 
lennessee’” was a great stimulant to 
ooperative activity. In one area of 
B.C. in which soil erosion is an advanc- 
found through 
reports to the Board that some farmers 

ad never heard of contour plowing until 
was explained to them in the film. 


ng menace, it was 


Many campaigns for modernization 
{ district schools were arranged around 
uch releases as ‘‘Pop Rings the Bell”, 
Investment in Youth’, or “A Better 


To-morrow.”’ Langley Prairie, a small 
farming centre in the Fraser Valley 
which boasts one of the most progressive 
film councils in Canada, brought in 
special films to aid in raising funds for a 
new hospital, and after the showing at 
an old people’s home, mostly tenanted 
by pensioners, an unsolicited collection 
was taken up and $112 turned over to 
the hospital fund as a result. 

In many of the more isolated sections 
of the province, the first stirrings of 
community consciousness and activity 
have been stimulated by documentary 
films. At Cinema, a tiny settlement in 
the north consisting of a couple of stores 
and a few houses, a Community Associa- 
tion was organized after a showing in 
the general store, and trees were felled 
and lumber sawn to build a small com- 
munity hall through cooperative effort. 
Now, instead of a collection of scattered 
families and individuals, there is a 
social group learning to live, work, and 
play as a unit. 

Films on racial tolerance have been 
extensively featured on all cooperative 
exchange programs, and the past year’s 
showings have led to a new under- 
standing of the oneness of mankind. 

In all this program National Film 
Board staff members are assisting only 
in providing the machinery for film 
utilization, the initiative being taken 
entirely by the community which must 
carry on the operation with a minimum 
of outside aid. The reduced staff of 
NFB can only guide and assist, with a 
considerable contribution being made 
to the councils’ efforts by the Depart- 
ment of Extension, University of British 
Columbia. 

In anv case, the most lasting and 
beneficial results are derived through 
the endeavours of the communities 
themselves, cheerfully undertaken for 
the good of all. This point, recognized 
fully by all concerned, has led to a B.C. 
development which day by day is 
becoming a dynamic influence in’ com- 
munity life. 





THE SASKATCHEWAN FILM BOARD 


E. F. HoLuimay 


Provincial Film Commissioner 


It was on February 1, 1946 that the 
Saskatchewan Film Board took over 
the duties of the Visual Education 
Branch of the Department of Education 
but there had already been great pro- 
gress made in the provincial education 
system in the use of films in teaching. 
The Film Board now, however, has 
embarked on a program, in co-operation 
with the larger school units of the 
province, the Department of Education 
and the National Film Board, which 
promises in its fulfilment complete 
coverage to all schools and communities 
in the use of this powerful teaching aid. 
During the fall of 1946, twenty-one 
of the Larger School Units in operation 
hired audio-visual teachers to serve the 
unit areas. Each one visits from two 
to three schools daily on a regular 
itinerary presenting films previously 
selected by the regular teacher or 
teaching certain specified lessons him- 
self. The plan in each Unit is worked 
out in collaboration with the Superin- 
tendent and the teachers concerned. 
The audio-visual teachers have been 
especially chosen, not only for their 
ability as teachers but because of 
experience gained in the use of audio- 
visual aids in the services training 
programs. Of necessity, therefore, 
these men must be veterans and pre- 
ferably have experience in group dis- 
cussion techniques. Also, when taken 
on, they must own their own auto- 
mobile but receive mileage from the 
Unit Board by which they are employed. 
This unique program in the short 
time that it has been operating has met 
with much success. For the first time, 
modern facilities have been made avail- 
able to the most remote rural school 
enabling boys and girls to enjoy some 
of the advantages of a school in a larger 
town or city. 
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Every film used has been studied and 
approved by the Evaluation Panel of 
the Department of Education. The 
standard set by this group permits no 
film to be shown in the schools that does 
not apply directly to the curriculum. 
As time goes on, more and more teachers 
will receive further training in the skills 
of using audio-visual aids of all kinds. 
A summer course was given at the Uni- 
versity of Saskatchewan this year and 
the utilization of these aids at Teachers’ 
Institutes is a regular part of the in- 
service training program. 

Working on a co-operative basis, the 
audio-visual teachers endeavor to main- 
tain some fifteen community sponsored 
programs during each month for adult 
groups along the same line as those 
shown by the National Film Board. 
This feature tends to bring more closely 
together home and school interests, 
enable the local ratepayers to have 
closer contact with the Larger School 
Unit Board, particularly when the 
evening program is presented in the 
local school house or community hall. 

This program coordinates completely 
the work of the National Film Board 
and the Saskatchewan Film Board with- 
in the Province. One office of adminis- 
tration gives a maximum of efficiency 
and a minimum of duplication. 

Films utilized in these programs are 
drawn from the Provincial Library of 
the Saskatchewan Film Board in 
Regina. Here also are the films of the 
National Film Board and those used on 
the regular circuit programs. These 
films include an adequate supply of 
16 mm. sound and silent motion picture 
films, 35 mm. slidefilms, sound and 
silent, and 2” xX 2” kodachrome slides. 
Practically every topic for schools and 
adult education is covered. Requests 
from even the remotest parts of the 
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rovince have resulted in regular film 
service being established. New areas 
recently served in this manner include 
those schools in the Northern Adminis- 
trative area from north of Prince Albert 
to the northern provincial boundary. 
conjunction with the policy of the 
National Film Board, film councils and 
community projection services are pro- 
vided at the larger urban centres 
hroughout the province. 

While one of the main functions of 
the Saskatchewan Film Board is the 
selection and distribution of teaching 
films to the schools of the province, the 
production division is becoming in- 
important. On February 
first this year, the first birthday of the 
soard, the first film produced by the 


creasingly 





entitled 
“From Marsh to Market” and tells in 
documentary form the story of fur 


Board was released. It is 


trapping and marketing in Saskat- 
chewan. This isan 800 foot 16 mm. 
sound motion picture in black and white 
made for the Department of Natural 
Resources, under the direction of 
George Game the Board’s top pho- 
tographer. 

Other motion pictures are planned 
for this year dealing with industries in 
and the work of the 
Departments of Health, Highways and 
Education. 


Saskatchewan 


Now in production is the 
16 mm. color film presenting the story 
of the Larger School Unit of Adminis- 
tration. 


REVIEWS 


Tale of New Cities—Produced for the 
Central Housing and Mortgage 
Corporation by Crawley Films 
Limited. (16 mm. Kodachrome 
Sound, 1,000 feet, running time 
approx. 25 minutes) Prints from 

Division, C.M.H.C. 
How a Canadian community set about 
planning its future is the theme of 
Tale of New Cities. Told in a light, 
simple manner, the story of the effort 
behind Stratford’s thirty-vear develop- 
ment plan nevertheless is given in 
enough detail to inspire other cities to 
do likewise. 


Information 


Stratford’s community plans are seen 
through the eyes of Talthvbius, an 
irchitect who is transported from the 
Golden Age of Greece, where he has 
een critical of his own time’s lack of 

mmunity planning, to Stratford, 

here he is given a chance to see what 

e modern world is doing. His presence 
nd manners provide the film’s humour 
d the answers to his searching 
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questions are detailed enough to supply 
the audience with a general background 
on how a community plan is developed. 

The film is chiefly notable for its 
excellent animation section, where the 
digest of community planning is given 
most emphatically. Here the various 
elements which entered into Stratford's 
development in the past are analysed; 
here the mistakes which resulted from 
a lack of planning as the city grew are 
emphasized. By animation methods 
an ideal community is laid out to show 
how its elements and needs are co- 
ordinated; then a new section of Strat- 
ford is presented to show how closely it 
fits in with the ideal of the self-contained 
community area. 

The final sections of the film develop 
what the ideal community will look like 
to those fortunate enough to live in it 
thirty years hence. If communities can 
be made to look like this, audiences will 
call for planning, and quickly. 


N. M. 





Public Opinion—16 mm. sound, black 
and white, 10 minutes, produced by 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films in 


collaboration with Harold D. Lass- 

well, Ph.D., Yale University. Avail- 

able in many Canadian film libraries. 
Tuis film, although made for the class- 
room, should useful to many 
adult organizations. In these days 
when the organs of mass communication 
are continually increasing 
pressures on public opinion, it is impor- 
tant to a democracy that its citizens 
understand the processes by which their 


pre ve 


exerting 


attitudes on public issues are formed. 
To such an understanding this film, 
properly used, make a _ definite 
contribution. 


can 


Public opinion probably 


making the average person aware, at 


pt IIs are 


least vaguely, that public opinion is 
something which can be measured. He 
still does not think very much about 
the processes by which the opinions of 
including himself, are being 
constantly shaped. The film dramatizes 
these processes by showing the citizens 
of Centreville being roused to action on 
the specific issue of an unsatisfactory 
water supply. 


people, 


We see how the stimulus comes from 
first hand experience—the polly-wog 
emerging from the kitchen tap, the 
dinner guest turning up his nose at the 
taste and smell of the glass of water. 
We see the expressions of protest, at 
first with no coherent direction and no 
suggestion of a solution, and the con- 
troversy aroused by conflicting attitudes 
and the clash of interest of groups 
and individuals. We see how the need 
for facts is met by the consultation of 
experts and how public opinion is grad- 
ually clarified by further debate, in in- 
formal groups, at special meetings and 
through press and radio. Successful 


action finally emerges through the 
combination of the expert’s know-how 
and the lay citizens’ desire for a 
solution. 

D. M.R. 
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Problem Children—16 mm. sound, black 
and white, 21 minutes, produced in 
1946 for the Division of Mental 
Hygiene, Ohio Department of Public 
Welfare. Availableat National Film 
Society, 172 Wellington St., Ottawa. 

HERE isa film slanted straight at Home 

and School and Parent-Teacher groups. 

Its theme is that problem children do 

not exist, that there are only problem 

parents, problem teachers, and problem 
communities, and that the personality 
development of our children is the 
direct result of our homes and schools. 

The implied responsibilities are obvious. 
The film presents its message through 

a portrayal of two so-called ‘problem 

children’’—the one a shy introvert, and 

the other an aggressive extrovert. Some 
attempt is made to show why each of 
these bovs has become what he is. 

Home factors are indicated in each case 

and we do get some insight into the 

development of the extrovert mischief- 
maker. How important it is_ that 
school teachers should be able to recog- 
nize such children for what they really 
are is clearly brought out, but the film 
does not altogether succeed in saying 
what the remedial measures might be. 

Nevertheless we are left with a few 

thoughts regarding the origins of certain 

patterns of behaviour in children and 
their significance for adult behaviour. 

One might say some unkind things 

about this film—about its superficial 
approach to this important subject, and 
about the somewhat academic tone of 
the commentary. But in spite of its 
shortcomings the film is coherent in 
saying that the first step in meeting the 
“problem children’”’ situation is for 
parents and teachers to get together. 
Where they go from there is a matter 
that after-the-film discussion groups, 
with good leadership, will want to get 
their teeth into. Perhaps, after all, 
this is the first function of the educa- 
tional film—to pose the problem and 
merely suggest lines of attack. 


D. A. R. M. 
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THIS MADDENING LAND 


lony to Nation—A History of Canada, 
by A. R. M. Lower, Ph.D., F.R.S.C.; 
loronto, Longmans, Green and Com- 
pany, 1946. 

THE emergence of Canada as a world 
ower of major rank has lent a new and 
ompelling character to the recording 
{ Canadian history. That history has 

long since passed the stage of the mere 

events. It 
wadays, the analysing of the col- 
lective complexion of 

Canada, and the estimating of their 

. future potentialities in a world com- 

munity. 

; reason, that a people lives by its history. 
By his own book, with its suggestive 

title, he has helped to demonstrate the 

truth of the maxim which he cites. 

“Colony to Nation’”’ fills a special place 

in Canadian literature. It deserves to 
; be read, not only as a chronicle of the 

i heroic past and the epic present, in- 

corporating both wisdom and scholar- 

\ ship, but as a shrewd and essentially 

humane appraisal of what makes up 

this maddening land’”’ of Canada. 
At the very end of his survey, Dr. 

Lower that in default of 
ommon denominators’ which would 


chronicling of involves, 





the people of 


Professor Lower says, with 


suggests 


discernible in less complex com- 
nunities—the elsewhere unifying phe- 
omena of language, religion, 
istory and culture—any common focus 
must come out of the common homeland 
tself; and that from the land, Canada, 
ist come the soul of Canada. His 
iole account of the development of 
inada, of the emerging though often 
scured “community”, his 
scussions of the essentially conserva- 





race, 









sense of 















tive make-up of much of the population 
of Canada, his vivid estimates of the 
consequences of migrations into and 
out of Canada—all of these seem to 
speak of the land, and people in and on 
the land. Professor Lower is not so 
much the plowman, meticulously fur- 
rowing the broad expanses, as the sturdy 
woodsman, hewing into a wilderness of 
second growth with a double-bitted axe. 
The axeman, in contrast to the plow- 
man, is the more likely to be a contro- 
versialisi; and some of the chips hewn 
from the forest have a combustible 
character. And vet the genuine woods- 
man is also a conservationist; and if 
conservation be defined as the right use 
of our natural resources, then Dr. Lower 
stands well in his treatment of the 
materials which have made up the 
history of Canada. 

Dr. Lower argues one of many perti- 
nent questions when he_ speculates 
about the writing of a history of Can- 
ada. He speaks of a history of French- 
speaking Canada, and of a history, or 
histories, of English-speaking Canada; 
and he is at pains to suggest the occa- 
sions upon which what Lord Durham 
called ‘‘the fatal feud of origin’’ has 
strained Canadian unity to its outer- 
most limits. In this sense, the history 
of Canada has never been reduced to 
the compass or the printed pages of a 
single volume. But I think Dr. Lower 
has succeeded in lending a new and 
proper emphasis to many of the great 
themes which, in the development from 
colony to nation, and in the progressions 


from representative government to 


responsible government, from respon- 
sible government to federation, and from 
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federation to autonomy, are now 
properly commanding an ever-increas- 
ing attention and respect. No doubt, 
as the story unfolds, we shall have to 
recognize the extent to which, as he 
remarks, ‘“‘opportunism came to be one 
of the heroic virtues”; no doubt we shall 
scarcely escape his impression of ‘“‘the 
hopeless partisanship and_ generally 
grubby conditions” of many periods in 
Canadian public life. It will certainly 
be rewarding to pursue the prospect of 
Canada “existing on genuine govern- 
ment by consent.”’ It will be intriguing 
to inquire how far Parliament can 
continue to be, as it was for the first 
forty years of Confederation, ‘‘the most 
successful agency of understanding in 
the land.”” And in exploring through 
“the half-light of provincialism” to 
some realistic appreciation of the 
present-day standing of federal-pro- 
vincial relations, we may frequently 
reflect upon the implications of a 
federation that was ‘“carpentered” 
rather than ‘‘forged.”’ 


Any treatment of history gains from 
the suggestiveness of a keen mind at 
work. One finishes the nearly 600 pages 
of Dr. Lower’s book with a lurking 
impression that imaginativeness would 
have been, at many stages of the story, 
both a healing and an encouraging 


accompaniment. Many will argue 
whether the aroused Canadian interest 
in “the world beyond our doors” repre- 
sented any genuine concern in world 
developments, or whether it was the 
outward projection of a preoccupation 
with autonomy. Others will question 
whether the outward and visible ex- 
pressions of maturity betokened any 
signs of inner and spiritual grace. Some 
readers of this volume will ask whether 
Dr. Lower is not too abrupt in his 
strictures on Canadian cultural develop- 
ment; and whether the yardstick of 
“metropolitanism’” is everywhere a 
convenient measure of achievement in 
self-expression. But anyone reading 
or re-reading “‘Colony to Nation” will 


certainly be helped forward to a more 
thorough understanding of what has 
been at work, in the space of four 
hundred years, to transform what was 
then an unknown northern expanse, at 
the fringes of European expansion, into 
a vigorous, free society conscious of 
new and heavy responsibilities in a 
disquieted world. 

Most of all I like the suggestiveness 
of the idea of ‘community’, and the 
challenge to make the communities of 
Canada into the community of Canada 
As a contribution to understanding, 
“Colony to Nation’’ should commend 
itself to a wide circle of Canadians. 


James A. GIBSON 


EDUCATION IN THE HUMANITIES 


The Humanities in Canada, by Watson 
Kirkconnell and A. S. P. Woodhouse; 
Humanities Research Council of Can- 
ada, Ottawa, 1947. 

THIs report, prepared for the Rocke- 
feller Foundation of New York, is the 
work in the first instance of two eminent 
teachers of English, Professor Kirk- 
connell of McMaster University and 
Professor Woodhouse of the University 
of Toronto. At the more remote level 
of discussion, it is also the work of 
many more university teachers of 
language, literature, history, _ phil- 
osophy, and the fine arts who, speaking 
for their particular institutions, con- 
sidered and amended the report at 
several stages of draft. The final 
product must be esteemed an accurate, 
comprehensive, and often eloquent, 
account of the humanities in this 
country: of their health, their needs, 
and their real and potential contribution 
to Canadian life. 

Summarizing the results of explora- 
tory visits to universities in the Mari- 
times, central Canada, and the West, 
the report presents detailed information 
on the humanities curricula in both the 
French and English language insti- 
tutions. It discusses the present organ 
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ization of these curricula, expresses 
some satisfaction with the results now 
\btained by the honours courses, but 
. shares with the individual universities 
‘ their misgivings about the effectiveness 
{ the pass or general courses. It deals 
in turn with the several plans, in 
peration or now forming, to substitute 
for the prevailing system of free election 
in pass courses, a continuum which 
balances “‘integration’’ with ‘‘distri- 
bution” and “affords some introduction 
to a series of subjects of which the 
educated man should not be ignor- 
ant.” It goes on to outline its own 
prescription of orientation courses which 
will meet the demands of a general 
education. The report concludes with 
a discussion of the activities and needs 
of the faculty members and graduate 
students who remain the special cus- 
todians of the humanities and of the 
humane spirit in any community. 
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The report needs to be set beside 
Professor Brebner’s ‘Scholarship for 
Canada,” issued by the Canadian Social 
Science Research Council, and the 


$4 . ‘ > aaa : 
sf Harvard Committee’s ‘‘Genera!l Educa- 
} tion in a Free Society.” Along with 
ey many similar books, they reflect a wide- 


spread effort to re-assess the function 
of the humane and social studies in the 
3 curriculum at large and, more impor- 
af tant, to show their capacity to enlarge 
the life of the community and, as Mr. 
Kirkconnell says, “‘to minister to the 
} pathology of thought that plagues our 
4 times. 





Teachers of the humanities, espe- 
cially, have felt the need for this kind 
{ re-statement because of the relative 
Pa" lificulty of making a “‘practical’’ case 
‘* lor the study of language, literature, 
hilosophy, and fine art. Students of 
music, drama, and art are, of course, 
repared in some measure to live by 

eir calling. But in a country so 

cently out of the frontier phase of its 
lture, their demands on the public 
nd private purse habitually take 
cond place to those of students in the 











Personality 
and its 
Deviations 


By G. H. STEVENSON 
and L. E. NEAL 


What is normal human behaviour? 
Who is a normal human being? 
What is an abnormal person? What 
are the forces which have made us 
what we are and which make us 
do the things we do? These and 
other questions are answered in this 
authoritative and fascinating book. 
A book for all counsellors. Do not 
miss it. 


Dr. Stevenson is Professor of Psy- 
chiatry and Dr. Neal Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Psychology, University of 
Western Ontario. 
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professional schools. The taxpaver and 
the man of wealth who support our 
universities are likely to favour, as 
more in their own image, the accoun- 
tants, engineers, doctors, and lawyers. 
In such a court, the advocate must be 
eloquent indeed who takes the side of 
the more recondite studies of phil- 
osophy, language, and literature. Phil- 
osophy is never without reminders that 
it bakes no bread. 

It is stated, in a passage which may 
be taken as descriptive of the broad 
function of the humanities, that ‘‘the 
pass course should aim at two results: 
it should contribute to orienting the 
student in the world in which he finds 
himself by presenting him with some 
important part of the legacy of the past 
and showing him the use to which men 
have put and are putting it, and it 
should afford him, within the limits set 
by the degree of penetration into the 
subject, some genuine intellectual disci- 
pline.” This is a lucid and realistic 
statement which must carry general 
conviction—a conviction which grows 
on the reader as it becomes clear, later 
on, that the students are expected to 
attain, not art for art’s sake, not rote- 
learning, not the perfect Friday after- 
noon recitation, but an informed and 
disciplined way of measuring the prob- 
lems of here and now: “if the term 
humanities denotes a certain group of 
subjects, it also connotes an attitude, a 
way of viewing knowledge with empha- 
sis on its human values and relations.” 
The same distinction between the sub- 
jects denoted and the attitude connoted 
is made again: “Of liberal education one 
may legitimately ask that it should 
result, not only in the assimilation of 
an important body of knowledge (this 
is the means rather than the end), but 
in the sharpening of one’s perceptions, 
the cultivating of one’s powers of 
analysis and generalization, the acquir- 
ing of special insight into one or more 
of the human 


important phases of 


activity, and the rendering habitual and 
intuitive of a valuable point of view.” 

In context, this striking phrase, ‘‘the 
rendering habitual and intuitive of a 
valuable point of view,”’ is used to sum 
up the rationale of the honours courses. 
It may also be taken to express the best 
results of the humane studies, whether 
they are pursued by pass students who 
terminate their formal education with 
the B.A. or go on to professional 
degrees; by students of the practical 
sciences who make some survey of 
literature during their university train- 
ing; by honours students who go on to 
specialist certificates in the colleges of 
education; and, not least, by the high 
school students who later come under 
the tutelage of these young teachers. 
Of all of them it may be said in varying 
measure that they are among ‘‘those 
whose intelligence moves forward with 
assured power to acquire new knowledge 
in the present and relate it to an effec- 
tively held hierarchy of moral and 
aesthetic values, all exercised not in 
detached or contemplative passivity 
but in full participation in the life of 
the world.” 

It would be difficult to make a more 
“‘practical’’ case for the Humanities 
than this. P. . 


Communication and Social Action: the 
March, 1947 issue of the Annals of 
the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, edited by W. H. 
Yeager and W. E. Utterback, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 183 pp. 

Tuts issue of the Annals is of special 

interest for those working in the adult 

education field. According to the cus- 
tomary plan, different authorities con- 
tribute articles on separate phases of 
the subject. Generally, the level of 
contribution is high, although, as one 
would expect, all the articles are not of 
equal merit. 

The first four articles are grouped 
under the heading ‘‘Persistent Problems 


in Communication.”” The opening 
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ssay, ‘Safeguarding Channels of Com- 
junication,”” might just as logically 
ave been placed at the end, for it is a 
very good summary of the whole field. 
[he article on ‘“Government Control of 
Information,” by Karl E. 
\lundt, a Republican member of the 
House of Representatives, is disappoint- 
ngly superficial. Mr. Mundt regards 
the FCC’s power to control the issuing 
f licenses to radio stations as the chief 
governmental threat to freedom of 
ymmunication to the United States, 
and he proposes a doubtful alternative: 
, six-member FCC of three Republicans 
and three Democrats nominated by the 
party leaders. 

The most interesting articles appear 
in the third group, ‘Mass Communica- 
“Effectiveness of the Public 
Platform” and ‘Action from the Pulpit” 
are both well worth reading. ‘Social 
Motion Picture’ is an 
adequate brief summary of the status 
f{ both the theatrical and the non- 
theatrical film, but breaks no new 
ground. ‘‘Molding Public Opinion 
Through Advertising” reflects an opti- 
mistic and peculiarly American ap- 
proach to the question of advertising, 
that account. 
The Engineering of Consent”’ (ominous 
phrase) is by the well-known public 
relations counsel, Edward L. Bernays. 
lt is his thesis that the techniques of 
such “engineering’’ can be used for 
social good as well as for evil. The 
i1uthor is no doubt a man of the utmost 
good will; but (in this essay at least) he 
seems largely unaware of the full signifi- 
cance of the use of mass persuasion 
methods in a democracy. 

The two best articles I have saved 

ntil the end: ‘Position of the Press in 
1 Free Society,’”’ and ‘Social Impact of 
the Radio.”” The author of the first of 
these, Alan Barth, a member of the 
ditorial staff of the Washington Post, 
ints out that American editors prefer 
comment on the larger national and 
ternational issues, rather than local 


Sources of 


tion,.”’ 


Uses of the 


and is interesting on 








issues, even though they are poorly 
qualified to do so; the editorials ‘“‘are 
written far too often by men limited in 
background and in access to informa- 
tion, who are paid salaries merely to 
give grammatical expression to the 
prejudices of their employers.”’ Mr. 
Barth thinks that this situation is not 
unrelated to the growing disregard 
which the public shows for newspaper 
advice on how to vote. He notes that 
there is a closer correlation between 
editorial opinions on_ international 
affairs and prevailing public opinion, 
but leaves further speculation on this 
point to the reader. Other sections of 
the article discuss Soviet views of the 
American press, the necessity for news- 
paper self-restraint, the dwindling 
amount of competition, and the effects 
of new techniques such as facsimile. 

The article on Radio poses an impor- 
tant question in these terms: 

Those coming here from other countries 
wonder how one of the world’s leading 
nations can afford the luxury of so many 
light programs in the presence of an atom 
bomb... Our tendency to _ describe 
everything we hear asa ‘“‘show”’ isa failure 
to think of radio in terms of its most 
fundamental aspect — communication! 
Perhaps the most important issue to be 
decided is whether radio is to be clown 
or man. 

The author also voices the interesting 
view that radio helps the party in 
power to stay in power. He commends 
radio for the job it is doing in providing 
news, but thinks that it is not doing 
enough to further understanding of 
what occurs. Finally, he discusses the 
possible things which may be done to 
meet the growing criticism of American 
radio programs. 

The articles on the newspaper and 
the radio have as much to say to Cana- 
dians as to Americans. Even though 
we have a different broadcasting set-up, 
out national tastes and habits make it 
inevitable that we will share in the 
deficiencies, as well as the virtues, of 
the American radio. F. W. PEERS 





The State and Human Rights by B. K. 
Sandwell. ‘Behind the Headlines” Vol. 
7, No. 2. Published jointly bv the 
Canadian Association for Adult Educa- 
tion and the Canadian Institute of 
International Affairs. 16 pages. 10 cents. 
Revolution: British Style, By R. T. 
McKenzie. ‘Behind the Headlines” 
Vol. 7, No. 1. 1947. 18 pages. 10 cents. 
HERE are two pamphlets which, read 
together, will provide meat for discussion 
groups who may be dealing with the 
topic ‘Government Planning and Indi- 
vidual Freedom.” The one discusses 
the so-called rights and freedoms of the 
individual in relation to the state, and 
the other, the practical means taken by 
one state to plan for the welfare of its 
inhabitants, while attempting the least 
possible interference with the private 
lives and initiatives of its citizens. 

B. K. Sandwell points out that the 
attack on individual rights no longer 
comes from other individuals. Slavery 
is a past issue, excessive parental author- 
ity has been limited, the employer- 
employee and the union relationship are 
in the process of modification. The en- 
croachment on individualhumanfreedom 
can come only from one side now—from 
the State. The State supposedly imposes 
its restrictions for “‘salus populi,” the 
general good of all the people. But 
Mr. Sandwell does not fail to remind his 
readers that there is very little difference 
between autocracies, and that the 
Canadian people might well be reminded 
how easy it is to lose their individual 
human rights. 

A highly workable and intelligent 
compromise will have to be made to 
adjust individual freedom and _ social 
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planning so necessary in these times of 
economic and political stress. The 
solution can only be reached with the 
cooperation of an educated citizenry 
constantly on guard against government 
encroachment, but willing and ready to 
try out the decrees made by their freely 
elected representatives. 

In the pamphlet: Revolution, British 
Style, R. T. McKenzie clearly traces 
the Labour domestic policy, which 
includes planning on the most nation- 
wide and vigorous scale. The restric- 
tions imposed on the individual by 
rationing of food stuff, by heavy taxes, 
by government decrees as to what to 
grow and where, how to develop and 
operate industries, how to allocate man- 
power and essential services, seems at 
first glance a severe interference with 
individual rights and freedoms. But it 
must be considered that this adminis 
tration is after all the popularly elected 
government of the country, that their 
program was clear and well known before 
they entered into office. A check on any 
abuse of power is a very politically 
conscious electorate, parts of which have 
even accused the government of not 
putting their full program into force 
immediately. Slow moving, one-step- 
at-a-time implementation, is part of the 
British policial genius, although the good 
old policy of “‘muddling through”’ when- 
ever a problem arose seems definitely 
to belong to a past age. The Labour 
Government has a blueprint, but it is a 
blueprint which can be amended and 
improvised upon as the world situation 
and domestic urgencies demand it. 
Britain is in a bad spot at present, so 
bad that she has to reduce her foreign 
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mmitments, scrimp and save at home, 
nd impose severe restrictions on her 
itizens. But these restrictions are self- 
mposed, and, looking forward to better 
times, Britons are hoping that they can 
manage to retain the social gains of their 
evolution, and shed some of the more 
drastic strictures. After all, the ‘‘plan- 
is supposed to result in equalized 
etter standards of living for all, and 
\Ir. McKenzie and the majority of 
Britons firmly believe it. 


ing 


[he presentation of arguments in 
these two pamphlets is concise, and 
should provide good material for contro- 
versy. Bibliographies and discussion 
provide reference for further 
information. AGNES FISCHER 
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Merit and Men, etc., by Julius Schreiber, 
M.D. The National Institute of 
Social Relations, Washington, D.C.., 
1947. 


THOSE who object to legislation to 
secure Fair Employment Practices on 
the ground that can't legislate 
mores, should read the reprint of articles 
from Mental Hygiene by Dr. Julius 
Schreiber. Dr. Schreiber points out 
that an educational process is set up by 
the very act of passing a progressive 
piece of legislation: 


you 


‘Where undemocratic practices exist and 
the government fails to establish the fact 
that such practices are illegal, it actually 
more than merely condone such 
undesirable practices—it furthers their 
extension and growth. Conversely when 
progressive legislation is past, there is a 
iealthy experience fer all of the people. 
First of all, timid liberals take courage. ... 
Secondly, confused people get clarification. 
linally, progressive social legislation tends 

)inhibit the scoundrel. ... Itis he who 
lust now tread softly and speak in 
Vnispers, eee 


aoes 


Dr. Schreiber attacks the problem 
{ prejudice as a psychiatrist. He sees 
the disparity between our preaching 
d our practice of democracy a source 
{ conflict and confusion which, in turn, 
nerate neuroses. Usually the prob- 
m of prejudice is attacked on behalf 


of those who suffer most from its effects. 
Dr. Schreiber’s approach from the 
opposite side, on behalf of those who 
suffer from failing to practice what they 
preach, should be a fruitful one. Let 
us hope that he, or another, will do 
even more with it than is done in this 
little pamphlet. H. L. R. 


Decision through Discussion, A Manual 
for Group Leaders by William E. 
Utterback, Ph.D., published by the 
New York Times, 25c per copy. 

AFTER a chapter showing very clearly 

why discussion is a ‘‘vital democratic 

process’’ the pamphlet goes on to outline 
attitudes and methods favourable for 
good discussion and deals in detail with 

the role of the discussion leader. A 

final chapter shows how group dis- 

cussion can be adapted to a larger 
assembly. 

Mr. Utterback stresses the value of 
good leadership and does not minimize 
the need for careful preparation on the 
part of the leader. At the same time 
he makes it clear that “most good 
leaders are made not born and all of us 
can cultivate the necessary traits with 
some success.” 

Here are just a few quotations:— 

“Until we have tested a new idea in 
discussion we do not really know what 
we think of it.” 
“The question is not by what method 
the greatest amount of information can 
be placed before a group but rather by 
what method the group will assimilate, 
carry away, and make practical use of 
the most information. Viewed in this 
light group discussion has a distinct 
advantage over public address.” 

“We do not come to a group discussion 

to teach or to be taught but to think 

together.” 

“It is clear that a leader who effectively 

regulates, focuses, guides, interprets 

and points up discussion must be 
continuously alert.”’ 

“The leader often suggests briefly some 

of the principal arguments on either 








side of the issue. This is especially 
useful if the group is unaccustomed to 
taking part 


a few of 


in discussion. Suggesting 
the arguments primes the 


pump.” 


“As it is the citizen’s duty to act upon 


public questions as well as be intelligent 
about them, most discussions should 
close with a brief consideration of what 
action could be taken by the members 
either individually or as a group.” 


os. & C. 


Building a Programme, A Manual for 
Club published by the 
New York Times; 10c per copy. 


Leaders 


THIS manual is composed of thirteen 
articles each written by an American 
outstanding in the fields of discussion, 
panel method, film forum, radio pro- 
gram, publicity 
techniques, the contribution of libraries, 
etc. 


press releases, good 


Club presidents and program con- 
veners would do well to read it. Those 
not sure of where they are going would 
glean much help and those who do know 
exactly what they or their organizations 
want to do and how they expect to go 
about it would still no doubt pick up 
some good points or feel more thorough- 
ly justified in their own methods. The 
main theme of all thirteen articles is 
participation. a oe \ 


The Education We Need, by Robert M. 
Hutchins. Henry Regnery Co., 
Chicago, 1947. 25 cents. 

THIs pamphlet is the twenty-second in 

the series of Human Events Pamphlets, 

which have presented to us, in the 
past two years, an extraordinarily 
stimulating list of titles. They do not 
seem to have been generally circulated 
inCanada. While they range on a wide 
variety of subjects, and express many 
different philosophies, they have the 
common qualities of vigor and liveliness 
which are characteristic of the work of 
original minds. 

That Robert M. Hutchins is one of 


the original minds in educational circles 
in the United States, will be acknowl- 
edged, I imagine, by even his severest 
critics. His plan for revamping the 
educational system so that a B.A. is 
given two vears earlier than at present, 
and the universities cleared of all except 
those who have demonstrated their 
capacity for advanced study, pro- 
fessional training, research or leader- 
ship; his plan to base a program of mass 
adult education on the study of the 
great books of the western world—both 
these plans have aroused that ardent 
controversy which is in itself a tribute 
to its instigator. 

This pamphlet deals with the para- 
doxes which bedevil American educa- 
tion today. Canadians cannot afford 
to ignore them as irrelevant to the 
educational scene in this country. The 
first is that although Americans are 
devoted to education as a symbol, this 
devotion is more rhetorical than fi- 
nancial. The second is that although 
American education is_ theoretically 
democratic, it is in actual practice 
oligarchical. The third paradox is that 
the American belief in education, as the 
avenue to social and vocational success, 
has led to a program of education which 
is actually impractical in a world of 
such rapid change as the one in which 
we live. The final paradox is perhaps 
the one most frequently pointed out: 
that while the American university has 
made great advances in science and 
technology, “liberal education, phil- 
osophy, history, and theology through 
which we might learn to guide our lives, 
are undergoing a slow but remorseless 
decay.” 

The fact that Chancellor Hutchins’ 
paradoxes do not sound very startling 
indicates how great an influence his 
thinking has already exerted in educa- 
tional circles on this continent. His 
amplification and suggested resolutions 
of them, in this pamphlet, provide a 
very readable and stimulating summary 


of his theories. MH. i. & 
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